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Reading for Every Man 


The Editor of Everyman’s Library Discusses the Idea Back of 
the Series and Some Incidents In Its Development 


Ernest Rhys 


RITING in New York, with the 
towering reminders of its architec- 
ture on the sky-line, one is bound 
to remember that Everyman is an Amer- 
can too. That sets one considering if 
enough has been made of the American 
side of his adventure? 
On an order list 
from Japan, lying on 


RNEST RHYS, the 


“Vogue la Galére!” We had an amus- 
ing talk one day over a volume of Burke, 
containing the great American speeches. 
‘“‘We must get some famous man,” he said, 
“to write the introduction.” John Morley 
was for reasons out of the question. 

Then I said, 
“President Wilson is 


distin- _ good Burkeite. He 


the London publish- 
ers table two or 
three seasons back, I 
noticed the top vol- 
ume was Emerson’s 
Essays. Shakespeare 
humbly followed Mr. 
Pepys lower down. 
It shows how inter- 
national the republic 
of letters has become. 
Casting back to the 
first years of Every- 
man’s Library, I can- 
not forget how much 
the American backing 
did to bring the 


guished editor of “Everyman's 
Library,’ is in this country on a 
lecture tour. In this article he in- 
cludes many facts of value and 
interest about a series every book- 
seller has an interest in, the Every- 
man’s series which now includes over 
800 titles. He has just edited one of 
its latest additions, “A New Book of 
Sense and Nonsense” and is also edi- 
tor, with C. A. Dawson-Scott of “26 
Adventure Stories’ which Appleton 

has just issued in this country. 


has an essay on 
Burke!” ‘“That’s it, 
Mr. Publisher,— 
write off to the Pres- 


ident of the United 


States, and tell him 


it is an international 
courtesy we ask on 
behalf of Everyman 
and the British Pub- 
lic.” You can guess 
the sequel. 
President Wilson 
was more polite than 
Bernard Shaw, when 
I asked him to in- 
duct Sheridan’s Plays. 





campaign through. ‘The late chief in his 
“Memoir” freely admitted and spoke of “the 
loyal cooperation” of his friend in New 
York, John Macrae. He set out on an 
American pilgrimage afterwards, and went 
round many of your cities, colleges, and 
libraries, getting fine suggestions, prac- 
ticable and impracticable. 


He declined, saying if he did he would 
have to charge a hundred pounds for it. 
He added in a postscript, “When Mr. 
Dent hears that, he will immediately fall 
down dead!’ Such are the amenities to 


which editors have to submit. 


Those were the days when the financing 


of Everyman was often very critical, or to 
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take a word devised by the publisher,— 
“crucial!” ‘The success of the first fifty- 
volume batches led to trouble in meeting 
the printers’ and bookbinders’ bills. Re- 


print after reprint was called for, and re- 
and 


printing meant stereotyping, there 
were machine-ing 
and paper and 
weekly wages to be 
taken into the count. 
It was a_ splendid 
gamble, but we 
often trembled as 
the ball rolled this 
way and that, and 
threatened to touch 
the black. Rather 
call it a battle—and 
one in which the 
American levies 
counted as they did 
afterwards in the 
battle on the 
Marne. 

All the while the 
informing idea with 
which we_ had 
started was in our 
minds. Have you 
heard how it was 
this fortunate title 
and_ superscription 
of the series came 
about? We _ had 
thought of many 
likely labels,—t he 
Aldine Library, New Century Series, 
Atlantic Series, League of Books, Republic 
of Letters, etc., but none quite hit the mark. 
As you know, good titles like good rhymes 
drop out of heaven. It was getting near 
the time when by hook or crook the name 
of the series must be decided, and it seemed 
as far off as ever. Then.one day I was 
hurrying along Garrick Street, past the 
joyous doors of the Garrick Club, when 
suddenly two lines of the Old Mystery 
Play came into my head :— 

“Everyman, I will go with thee to be 

thy guide, 

In thy most need to be at thy side.”’ 
Shade of “Elkerlyk” and David Garrick, I 
had it!! The incompleted titles and half- 
titles and end-papers were quickly filled 
up, and on the promised date the first bat- 
talion of fifty books was on the market. 
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London led the way, the other cities fol- 
lowed. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
played up, and Toronto and Tokio did 
their share. The whole world seemed 
viable. An old traveler called Doughty— 
not he of “Arabia Deserta” fame—told me 
he once landed on 
a small island in the 
South Seas, where 
there was a ruined 
hut or shack of 
ship-planks, and in 
one corner, along 
with some old meat- 
tins and a rusty 
knife was a_ book, 
an Everyman vol- 
ume—which ought 
to have been “Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” but 
wasn’t. 

To come back to 
the root idea of the 
series, it was that a 
book is a_ living 
thing which has its 
potential affinities 
with others of its 
kind; “the life- 
blood of a master 
spirit,’ was Mil- 
tons’ word. Now, 
as far as might be, 
Everyman’s Library 
was to be so con- 
trived and carried 
on that the reader who merely bought a 
volume for a railway ride or a country 
walk, would unwittingly become an initiate 
of the great mystery, the true cult, and 
end by growing wise as Plato, myriad- 
minded as Shakespeare, whimsical as Elia, 
musical as Burns or Keats. Something 
transcendental in that notion, but who can 
say what it would not have achieved for 
the human race both sides of the Atlantic, 
if it had not been for the Great War! 

All the believers in the Book Invincible 
could do was to collect for the wounded 
and worn out soldiers behind the line tons 
of novels, histories, poetry-books, prose- 
books of all sorts, to beguile the weary 
hours. I believe we raked all London in 
that strange war-levy, and sometimes 4 
Tommie carried Everyman in his kit when 
there was not an inch to spare. 
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After the War, it was not quite the 
same thing. Food dearer, clothes twice 
the price, where was the money to come 
from to buy books? However, every year 
has seen some recovery of the currency. 
Although an Everyman volume costs twice 
what it did, and brings less return at that 
figure, and the thousandth volume, which 
the old chief of the publishing firm in 
London fondly hoped to see published be- 
tore he died, is, three years after his death, 
still far off, the Library goes on, warily 
but steadily. Can you wonder if its editor, 
taking count, and remembering how young 
America impressed him at the Olympic 
Games in Holland last year, should come 
to the new world to get fresh stimulus 
ind fresh ideas from its party of youth and 
its pioneers in verse and prose? 

You may like some simple Everyman 
arithmetic to end up with. There was an 
English statesman who once said,—“There 
are white lies, and black lies, and statis- 
tics.” I am not good at politics or statistics 
in the Parliamentary sense, but can man- 
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age a good round figure in millions. The 
circulation of Everyman the world over is 
now well over twenty millions. What the 
American share in that may be I leave to 
Mr. Macrae to say. As for the prime 
favorites, the “best sellers” (horrible word 
for an author whose best things have not 
sold!) it would not be far out to take the 
following dozen titles as typical of rankers: 


1. Shakespeare’s Plays (3 vols.) 

2. The Bible (rearranged as Ancient 
Hebrew Literature) 4 vols. 

3. “Everyman and other Miracle 
Plays.” 

4. Dickens’ “David Copperfield.” 

5. Pepys’ “Diary” (2 vols.). 

6. “Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics.” 

7. Boswell’s “Life of Dr. Johnson.” 

8. Malory’s “Morte D’Arthur,” 

9. Burns’ “Songs and Poems.” 

10. Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables.” 

11. Ruskin’s “Modern Painters,” 

(2. Plato’s “Republic.” 


Short Story— Fallen Angel 


Fannie Hurst 


T is the fashion today to discuss the 

American short story in connection 

with the machine-stitched quality that 
has been fostered by the creation and 
growth of the national magazine. 

Many of the indictments of cheapness, 
lack of craftsmanship, speed, standardiza- 
tion, are, alas, too true. The newsstands 
are spread with rows of wood pulp that 
have vainly been sacrificed to white space 
in order to carry the printed word of thou- 
sands of not-worth-printing short stories. 


To behold your fellow traveler in. the 
Pullman seat opposite you, snap his glad- 
stone bag and remove the current number 
of the saw-tooth-edged Girly Stories, 
printed on glorified butchers’ paper and 
illustrated in legs, is to simultaneously wit- 
ness one of the lowest forms of human 
endeavor and human recreation. 

The growth of the magazine in America 
has Probably done more to throttle the 
quality of the American short story than 
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any single element at work on any litera- 
ture in the world. 

The “success story,” the “true story,” 
the “adventure story,” the “snappy story,” 
in cheap multiplicity in cheap-minde 
magazines, have cast over the picture of 
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quality has not increased. The result js 
the not unjustifiable but erroneous plight 
in which the short story finds itself, In 
proportion to the snide calibre of short 
stories rolling off the composite press of the 
composite periodicals of America, the rep- 





the American short 
story a sorry pall. 
Result. The per- 
centage of outstand- 
ing work in a form 
of writing in which 
Americans started to 
excel, has steadily 
dwindled in the last 
ten years. This may 
not. necessarily mean 
a dwindling percent- 
age as compared to 
ten years ago, but it 
undoubtedly does 
mean a smaller per- 
centage of good work 
compared to the num- 
ber of short stories 
that daily, weekly, 
monthly and yearly 
flood the magazines. 
The short story in 


FrANNiE HURST, whose book 

of short stories, “Procession,” 
has just been published, has written 
this article for us in response to our 
request that she tell us something of 
the state of the American short story 
today. For, as Helen Moran pointed 
out in her article in the December 8th 
“Publishers’ Weekly,’ though we, as 
a nation, are publishing unnumbered 
short stories in magazines and reading 
them there, we are averse to buying 
books of short stories. Publishers are 
not kept awake by the problem but 
they do wonder at it. Miss Hurst, 
who is probably the highest paid 
short story writer today, looks at the 
American short story and finds it, at 


resentative work de- 
creases in inverse pro- 
portion to output. 

The thin upper 
stratum of superior 
craftsmanship in this 
most subtle art be- 
comes indeed a rari- 
fied plane of the enor- 
mous minority—a 
minority not always 
mighty enough to 
make itself felt or 
heard in the harsh, 
cheap thunder of the 
quantity output. 

It is as if a city of 
whites inundated by 
a yellow invasion 
had suddenly become 
a Japanese commun- 
ity. Not because the 
white population 





America, therefore, 
except in minority in- 
stances, is a magazine 
product, journalistic 
in mood and journal- 
istic in its brief span 
of life (a week, a month) upon news stands. 

There, in the vast majority of cases, ends 
the chaff. 

The grain, that is, the better type of 
story, later finds its way, in collection form, 
between book covers. 

At least it is safe to assume that most of 
the better stories are thus garnered, al- 
though it is conceived that pearls of short 
fiction may remain doomed to the obscurity 
of magazine files. But in the main, the 
volume of collected stories represents the 
clearing house. 

Thousands and thousands of short stories 
are printed each year in the magazines, and 
to the publishing houses falls the task of 
marshalling out of those ranks and files the 
few hundred that approach standards which 
have made the short story a form so essen- 
tially America’s own. 

Unfortunately, with a quantity output, 


its best, unique and important. 
failure to sell is, therefore, more than 
ever a mystery. 


Fes changed, but because 
the Japanese outnum- 
bered them. 

The short story in 
America today does 
ett not merit its whole- 
sale indictment. Granted the meretricious 
forces at work to beat down its vitality and 
stamp out this skilled literary art, the com- 
bined extraneous condition of the commer- 
cial magazine, supply and demand, has not 
been able to grind out of the literature of 
the country this writing form which seems 
so germane to the American temperament. 

Fifty pieces of truck may roll themselves 
over the printing presses of the periodicals 
of the nation before the one beauty that 
justifies the whole tawdry procession comes 
along, but the Wilbur Daniel Steeles, Zona 
Gales, Ring Lardners, Sherwood Ander- 
sons and Willa Cathers go marching on. 

According to the standards of taste and 
technique which we have set up as criteria 
for the short story, their best is the con 
temporary best there is, the English, the 
French and for the moment, Russia, 
notwithstanding. 
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Departing from these standards, begin- 
ning as far back as Eros and Psyche, and 
on down, if you will, through Holly Tree 
Inn, The Necklace, Poker Flat; from 
Chaucer to Mérimée, to Turgenieff, to 
Ring Lardner, these criteria have, of 
course, been triumphantly ignored. 

Assuming for the moment that defini- 
tion or the general formula that the short 
story need revolve about a single episode 
means anything at all it is interesting to 
note to what extent that formula has been 
boldly ignored by major writers of the 
short story. 

Indeed, the exceptions overwhelmingly 
disprove the rule. 

Where Boccacio, O. Henry, Katherine 
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Mansfield, Jack London, Poe and Bret 
Harte have glorified the incident, Mau- 
passant, Dreiser, Coppée, Anderson, Zona 
Gale, Turgenieff, Winslow, Ferber, Cather 
have broken down every so-called unity 
and crammed the span of the novel into 
the compress of the short story. 

If the American short story is to be 
judged by its quantity then it is not worth 
the paper upon which to write critique. 

If it is to be judged from the best of 
its orthodoxy and daring unorthodoxy, 
then the damning indictments of mass pro- 
duction have nothing to do with the quiet 
and important fact, that at its best, the 
short story in America reaches a literary 
peak unique and important. 


One Thousand Miles by Motor 


Booksellers’ Pilgrimage of Seven Weeks to Cost $665 
Clara E. Laughlin 


there be a Booksellers’ Pilgrimage, 

and the approval of the itinerary, has 
called for some further comment in these 
pages so hospitable to every idea that may 
further book-selling. 

Particulars of the tour, and conditions, 
are set forth in a circular which may be 
had for the asking, either of the Publish- 
ers Weekly; of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, 32 University Place; or of my 
offices: 410 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, and 18 East 53rd Street, New York. 
We are trying to send them out, unasked, 
to the leading booksellers. But the one 
who gets the circular may not be interested 
enough to pass it on to the one in his or- 
ganization who is most likely to go. And, 
furthermore, there is no desire to limit the 
little group to men and women who sell 
books. Librarians are as much invited as 
anyone. Literary editors will be encour- 
aged. Publishers’ assistants will be in 
nowise disdained. Illustrators are not 
excluded. Certainly authors are not. 

Anyone whose lot in life counts him (or 
her) among those who spread the love of 
books, is invited to become a Pilgrim and 
Journey to these places which are the back- 


f \HE response to my suggestion that 





grounds or birthplaces of so many great 
books. 

Hundreds of miles of motoring will be 
done in supremely comfortable “all- 
weather” cars which seat 30 persons in 
cushiony, arm-chair seats—28 besides the 
driver and the guide. 

The hotels selected are excellent—in 
many places the best there are, in others 
not the most expensive but very good. 

The month of June is the most perfect 
of all the year, for the places to be visited, 
with the possible exception of Scotland 
which is usually considered at its best in 
August—when other places are much less 
attractive. 

The English countryside will be at its 
freshest and loveliest. London and Paris 
will both be seen at the very topmost peak 
of their season’s brilliancy. 

The “George Washington,’ of the 
United States Lines, the ship chosen for 
both voyages, is one which is considered, 
by many “seasoned” and discriminating 
ocean-travellers, to be unsurpassed in the 
degree of comfort it offers to its tourist 
passengers. 

The Paris hotel, facing the Tuileries 
gardens, is one of the most attractive and 
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satisfactory we know—not at all the type 
of hotel usually selected for ‘‘tours.” 
Meals, in Paris, will be ‘“‘a part of the 
program,” will be eaten in a wide variety 
of fascinating places, and will introduce 
those who may be interested to “the six 
best cellars.” 

Everywhere and at 
all times, the effort 
will be to provide the 
Pilgrims with as 
many delightful op- 
portunities as possi- 
ble, but to leave each 
Pilgrim the complet- 
est latitude for per- 
sonal preference that 
is at all compatible 
with group travel. 

The cost of the 
tour will be $665. 
The ‘“dead-line” for 
entrance is April 
23rd, if there are any 
places left at that 
time. Present indi- 
cations are that the 
limits of this small 
group will be reached 
two months, or more, 
before that date. A deposit of $75.00 will 
hold a place until mid-April. Deposit will 
be refunded in full if applied for before 
April 23rd. 

I hope that no one will think that I, who 
have served books in one capacity and an- 
other since I became a literary editor at 
18, imagines $665.00, plus at least another 
hundred for passport, visas, and personal 
extras, to be an easily negotiable matter 
to any other producer or promoter of 
books. 

With all my heart I wish that I might be 
a Mecenas for 7 weeks, and say “It’s my 
treat; come on!” 

But if I could, how pick just 25? And 
how bear the thought of all those who 
would have liked to go, and couldn’t be 
included ? 

However, I’ve put my contribution into 
the planning, the arrangements, the bar- 
gaining (1000 miles of motoring in Eng- 
land and Scotland alone); and hope to 
put more into it when I meet the Pilgrims 
in Plymouth (I go over in April, for Hol- 
land in tulip time, and for the great 


Book Sales.’ 





THE first announcement of this 

booktrade pilgrimage was made 
in’ Mrs. Laughlin’s article in the 
January 5th “Publishers’ Weekly,’ 
“A Pilgrimage in 
This follow-up an- 
nouncement gives more of the details 
which, we believe, will interest all 
those who are directly or indirectly 
concerned with this business of books. 
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“doings” at Orleans, May 7 and 8—sooth 
anniversary of Jeanne d’ Arc’s raising the 
siege) and again in London and Paris; on 
the long motor trip I cannot go, much as 
I would like to—having a very full pro- 
gram just then that has to do with a new 
and enlarged edition 
of “So You're Going 
to England,” and the 
expansion of the pres- 
ent 200 pages on 
London into a full 
book, like “So You’re 
Going to Paris.” 

I’m going to “hint,” 
as delicately as I can, 
to several Mzcenases 
I know, what a great 
pleasure they might 
give themselves if 
they would ‘“‘collabor- 
the Interest of ate’ with their favy- 
orite book-salesman 
(or woman!) in the 
matter of taking this 
tour. And I shall not 
be unduly shy about 
suggesting to a few 
“magnates” I know 
in the book-store or 
book-department business, what increase 
in sales volume might be expected if a sub- 
stantial “boost” toward such a trip as this 
were given one of the most zealous and 
devoted of their staff. 

However my powers of persuasion could 
hardly muster twenty-five persons, so | 
hope there are some who have been sav- 
ing up to go, and will find this a golden 
opportunity; and some who may have a 
Mecenas of their own, among their cus- 
tomers; and some whom “the boss” will 
“encourage” to go. 

What a Pilgrimage of this sort will 
mean to any one whose life is largely de- 
voted to books, is no matter for conjecture 
— it is a solid certainty. 

So, for the love of all good books, and 
for the love of those who produce and pro- 
mote them, I hope this Pilgrimage may 10 
only achieve something infinitely worth 
while for five-and-twenty Pilgrims and for 
the many thousands of persons they influ- 
ence and serve, but may also start some- 
thing that shall be oft-recurrent and ° 
ever-widening scope. 
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San Francisco Dollar Book Shop 


Proves a Winner 
Louise M. O’Hara 


BOOK hungry public that jammed 
the Dollar Book Shop of the 
Emporium, San Francisco, through- 

out the holiday season up to the very clos- 
ing hours on Christmas Eve established 
without question the success of this newest 
venture by the book department of the big 
store. 

Two weeks before Christmas, the shop, 
which had been originally stocked with 
five thousand volumes, was forced to wire 
in rush orders to meet the demands made 
upon it, while air delivery was pressed into 
service to fill late individual orders. 

In fact the Dollar Book Shop went 
beyond all expectations and during the last 
fortnight before Christmas taxed to the 
limit the two salespeople who cared for its 
customers. 

In addition to the splendid lines of books 
with which the shop was already stocked, 
the book buyer in early December added 
two new lines that contributed to its holi- 
day popularity—tthe Burt Pocket Library 
books and Collins’ Universal series. With 
the holiday closing of the universities and 
schools these attractive classics were eagerly 
picked up by students and professors. 

But the shop has done more than merely 
make a big Christmas record. During its 
brief existence since November 10, it has 
established a regular clientele of its own 
which for the greater part is quite distinct 
from that of the main book department of 
the store. This clientele is made up of 
Emporium customers who formerly bought 
only an occasional book, and of a very 
large percentage of men and women who 
had not previously frequented the depart- 
ment at all. 

These people have been quick to voice 
their surprise and delight at the variety 
and high literary quality of the books 
ofered them for a dollar, and are unani- 
mous in their outspoken desire that the 


shop, which they regard as a blessing, con- 
tinue, 


Said one eager patron, “Please continue 
the Dollar Book Shop because it makes 
the buying of books for slender pocket 
books a year-round pleasure.” 

So the shop has already won the heart 
of a starved book-loving public that could 
not gratify its desire for books at higher 
prices, as well as those who now buy a 
dozen books where formerly two or three 
were their limit. 

Apropos of this a man from Los Angeles 
wandered into the shop on a day before 
Christmas, rapturously scanned all the 
shelves and then bought twenty books, 
which he had expressed home. “This is 
wonderful,” he excaimed as he handed the 
saleswoman a twenty dollar bill, “I could 
not have afforded this treat if they had 
been more than a dollar apiece.” 

Another man bought eight books one 
day and returned the next to add eleven 
more to the list. 

It is a toss up between the number of 
men and women customers, but as one of 
the saleswomen put it, the men are wild 
over the shop.” | 

But perhaps the most ‘gratifying develop- 
ment of the shop is the dollar habit which 
its devotees have formed. ‘These custom- 
ers visit the shop weekly to look over the 
stock and pick up new books which have 
been added; while another part of its 
clientele, with implicit confidence in the 
selection of the buyer, leaves a standing 
order for all material on certain subjects 
in which it is interested. They ask either 
to have the books sent to them upon ar- 
rival or to be notified as soon as they come. 
Orders of these customers range from 
books on art and technical subjects to 
travel books on China, Japan and other 
countries. 

Another interesting feature of the shop 
is that its patrons are keenly interested in 
the more expensive books which are occa- 
sionally marked down and offered at the 
dollar value. While perhaps but one in 
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five of these customers, according to the 
buyer, is a regular purchaser of the more 
expensive books in the regular book de- 
partment, the fact that they buy them at 
the dollar value proves again that it is the 
matter of a dollar pocket book that con- 
trols their purchases rather than a taste 
for inexpensive books. 

According to the department it is further 
planned to place all regular merchandise 
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marked down to a dollar in a special sec- 
tion of the Dollar Book Shop. In a word, 
dollar books in the Emporium have come 
to be definitely identified with the Dollar 
Book Shop, and the warmth of the recep- 
tion which has been accorded to this new 
venture in the book field has not only 
amply assured its permanency but has 
passed the most sanguine hopes and expecta- 
aaa of its promoters. 


In and Out of the Corner Office 


HODES Department Store in Seat- 

tle has decided to do its book buy- 

ing through its New York jobbers, 
Felix Lilienthal & Co., and to have the 
section made part of the toy department. 
This releases Mable Arundel Harris, for- 
merly head of children’s books at Gill’s, 
Portland, who will take a vacation from 
business at her home, Route 2, Edmonds, 
Wash. We give the address, as some one 
‘will very surely want to suggest a busi- 
ness offer to one of the most imaginative 
and competent book women that our trade 
has in this country. &* #* & 


We hear that Harford Powel, who has 
been editing the Youths’ Companion, is 
starting into the field of advertising with 
Morris Osborne of Boston. *& #* & 


Eric Robot, the sensation of Europe, 
has arrived for an American lecture tour 
under the management of Lee Keedick. 
Perhaps he could be persuaded to give 
literary lectures while the authors them- 
selves stay at home and work away on 
their books. An automaton may be counted 
on not to add to the number of books of 
American observation, & %& & 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, following 
its success with Mazo de la Roche, is to 
make further excursions into fiction pub- 
lishing. This fiction program does not 
include the Lincoln Letters, according to 
Edward Weeks, the director of the Atlan- 
tic’s book publishing. Ellery Sedgwick 
has decided to discontinue the Lincoln 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly until he 
can prove their authenticity. The author 


of the articles, Wilma Frances Minor, be- 


lieves this proof can be soon obtained and 
the articles continued. % % 


American publishing is now experiment- 
ing with closer relationship with the field 
of Continental Europe through H. A. 
Horwood, who has been traveling there as 
a representative for two years and has now 
brought this good missionary work to a 
point of economic success. Mr. Horwood 
came in the other day and told us more 
about his problems and prospects, and he 
expects to be able to come back to New 
York every year from now on. Sailing 
this week, he will be in Northern Ger- 
many in March, then will proceed to the 
Low Countries, then for a summer in 
Scandinavian book centers, thence south to 
Southern Germany, and by late fall he will 
be in Italy, the Riviera, and back to 
Paris. His Paris address at 24, Quai De 
Béthune is also that of William Aspen- 
wall Bradley, who as literary representa- 
tive of American publishing interests, has 
done so much to bring the best books of 
Europe to the attention of American pub- 
lishers and the best American works to 
the attention of Europe. & % 


Richard Walsh’s “Making of Buffalo 
Bill” has stirred things up. It is all right 
apparently in this new era of biographical 
writing to uncover feet of clay on states- 
men, but when it comes to disclosing any 
of Buffalo Bill’s shortcomings, the Capitol 
may be expected to echo with protest. On 
January 26th Gen. Charles King, who 
used to have a novel a year, is appearing 
before the Society of Veterans of Indian 
Wars in defense of the famous scouts 
reputation. 
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TO GO OUT IN MARCH | 


The posters for February and for March which will be sent out by 
the Michael Gross Company 


A New and Improved Series of 
Cooperative Posters 


HE Michael Gross Company of 
New York, which has been supply- 
ing Cooperative book displays to the 
trade for the past two years, announces a 
new and improved poster service for 1929. 

The first radical change will be in the 
shape of the posters. As the accom- 
panying illustrations show, each display 
will be in two pieces, a back section con- 
sisting of a card scored to form a screen 
and a front unit slotting into it and mak- 
ing a stage setting. ‘The displays will oc- 
cupy less space in the dealer’s window than 
the old-type posters, which were one-piece 
and scored in half, but the novelty of the 
die-cut top and the two-piece construction 
will not only attract far more attention but 
also give the dealer a better chance to 
build a book trim around each display. 

A second departure will be that, instead 
of showing only books in one particular 
classification on each poster, eight of the 
outstanding books of each month, (fiction 
or non-fiction, travel, biography, history or 
science) will be featured. The copy on 
the posters will be pointed to bring people 


into the store to buy books in general 
rather than any particular titles. 

As a further means of accomplishing the 
task of getting people to come into the shop 
to look at books rather than to ask for one 
particular title, each bookseller who sub- 
scribes for the 1929 series of cooperative 
posters will receive a top-piece on heavy 
board so constructed that it can be lifted 
off the old poster and slotted into the top 
of each new display as it is received. This 
top-piece, illustrated herewith, will be done 
in beautiful colors and the name of each 
dealer will be individually hand-lettered on 
it, thus making every cooperative poster 
his own personal display. 

Ten displays will be sent out during 
1929. The price for the ten displays will 
be five dollars, or fifty cents per poster. 
The five dollars includes the top-piece. 
This hand-lettered section, is, as the old 
ballyhoo men used to say: “Alone worth 
the price of the admission.”’ And the five 
dollars need not be paid until February, 
when the first display is received and ex- 
amined. 
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HOLD every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. —BAaoon. 





Training the Mother to Train 
the Child 


N discussing possible channels for de- 

veloping increased book use in smaller 

cities, Robert S. Lynd, author of 
“Middletown,” just published by Har- 
court, Brace remarked that it might be 
worth while to follow up the present active 
interest in such cities; among the men this 
would be the interest in mechanics, radio, 
etc., and among the women in the train- 
ing of children. He believes that with the 
release of the housekeeper’s time, made pos- 
sible by the transferring of the problems 
of baking, washing and dressmaking to out- 
side institutions, the keenest interests of 
most women lies in training of their chil- 
dren. 

This suggestion might offer interesting 
opportunities for booksellers, and there 
comes to hand simultaneously a very valu- 
able check list of such books prepared by 
the Child Study Association of America, 
at 54 West 74th Street, New York, “A 
Selected List of Books for Parents and 
Teachers, Revised 1928.” This check list 
of over sixty pages includes groups of 
books on such subjects as “Family Rela- 
tionships,’ “Health and Physical Care,” 
“Play and Recreation,” “Sex Education,” 
“Vocational Guidance,” etc. Each title is 
annotated, and the publisher and price 
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given. A very interesting supplement to 
the general book list is a selection of titles 
on “Fiction and Biography.” This in- 
cludes a group on childhood, including 
such volumes as “Huckleberry Finn,” 
“Tom Sawyer,’ Howells’ “A Boy’s 
Town,” White’s “The Court of Boyville,” 
Walpole’s “Jeremy,” two books of Ana- 
tole France, ‘Little Pierre,” and ‘The 
Bloom of Life,” Mrs. Fisher’s “Under- 
stood Betsy,” a group on adolescence in- 
cluding Tolstoi’s “Childhood, Boyhood and 
Youth,” “Education of Henry Adams,” 
Walpole’s “Fortitude,” Dreiser’s “Ameri- 
can Tragedy,” Maugham’s “Of Human 
Bondage,” Barrie’s “Tommy and Grizel.” 

This list is well worth the attention of 
booksellers, and certain salesmen could take 
it in special charge and bring suggestions 
to groups who are particularly interested. 
There are many ideas from such a list of 
books that could be adopted for study 
groups. 


Contemporary Criticism of 
Children’s Books 


HE second “The Three Owls” 

grows out of an age when children’s 

books are demanding and winning 
the finest talent creating today. Not only 
in writing is this true but in illustration 
and decoration, and in production. The 
standards are new standards. And the new 
volumes are colorful and stimulating, as 
they should be for children. 

Those whose interests lie in books must 
know these standards and know these re- 
sults, for the time is fast passing when 
children’s books were allowed a_ small 
space in the corner of a dark basement. 
The Fifty Books Exhibits, which always 
include a fair number of children’s books, 
the Newbery Award, the recent bookshop 
ventures that deal exclusively in books for 
youngsters, and the exhibits of original 
illustrations for children’s books have done 
much to increase the importance of this 
branch of publishing. Still another cham- 
pion of the juvenile book’s cause has bee! 
Anne Carroll Moore’s Three Owls page 
each Sunday in the MHerald-Tribunes 
“Books.” And collected together into one 
volume the most important of these weekly 
reviews and articles make a valuable cor 
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tribution to the increasing amount of criti- 
cism of children’s books. 

The volume was published’ just before 
Christmas. It may have been put aside 
and not have received the careful considera- 
tion it merits from both booksellers and 
publishers. But now the Christmas rush 
is over, the cleaning up and stock-taking 
are past and the year has begun its well- 
regulated round and those who have not 
added “The Three Owls,” published by 
Coward-McCann, to their reference shelves 
should take the book home and spend an 
evening with it. 


Travel by Bus Through England 


NDOUBTEDLY tthe thing that 
has most quickly caught the atten- 
tion of those who read Miss Laugh- 

lin’s article on a book pilgrimage to Eng- 
land and France is the fact that from the 
time they arrive in Plymouth to the time 
they reach London those who take this 
trip will be able to tour across the book 
country of Great Britain in a bus. Such 
a method is slightly more expensive than 
travel by train, but it saves hours and 
hours of time which is otherwise spent on 
railway platforms, etc., and it takes one 
into small cities that are full of bookish 
interest that would otherwise have to be 
passed over. Miss Laughlin has worked 
out her final chart for this program, and 
the program and estimated cost are in- 
cluded in this issue of. the Publishers’ 
Weekly on page 403. Already a great many 
letters have been coming to hand asking 
for further particulars, and these have been 
forwarded to Miss Laughlin’s office at 410 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Why Not Short Stories ? 


HY in a country that publishes 

magazine after magazine filled to 

the covers with short stories do not 
volumes of short stories sell better? For 
the public must read this form of fiction 
else the magazines could not go on pub- 
lishing. 

In her article in this issue, “Short Story 
—Fallen Angel,” Fannie Hurst, feeling 
that there is a lapse in the short story’s ex- 
cellence in this country today, blames the 
quantity demand for the decline of the 
short’s” quality. If this percentage is 
smaller, and Miss Hurst’s standing as a 
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short story writer certainly puts her in a 
position to know, it would seem that vol- 
umes of short stories would be all the more 
in demand for readers should be able to 
turn to books of stories knowing that only 
the cream of the huge output would be 
printed in this permanent form, and their 
demands for quality would be almost cer- 
tainly met. Publishers who plan volumes 
that are to be incorporated into readers’ 
libraries for life are careful to include only 
the most superior examples of this portion 
of a writer’s production. And it is bound 
to be an important portion if the writer 
is one of merit for there are numerous 
ideas which must come to a creative mind 
that are not big enough or important 
enough to evolve into a novel but are too 
important to waste by throwing out 
entirely. 

Perhaps the book-buying public feels a 
certain wariness about buying a volume 
of short pieces all by one author, though 
this should not cause them to turn a cold 
shoulder to the bound short story. For 
every year sees a number of anthologies, 
as well as the collections of Edward J. 
O’Brien and the O. Henry Memorial 
Award Committee. 

Yet in spite of what seem like good rea- 
sons why books of stories should sell they 
do not seem to. A door to door canvass 
to discover the reason might explain a lot. 
Or perhaps some bookseller in some distant 
spot has been questioning his customers and 
can divulge the dark secret. 


Cooperative Display 


‘THE type of cooperative window dis- 

play which the Michael Gross Com- 
pany have been developing for the book- 
trade takes a turn in a new direction this 
year with the designing of a special two 
plane window display. A series of ten dis- 
plays will be printed in thirteen colors, each 
featuring eight books. Mr. Gross has been 
planning book promotion for a number of 
years now, and his poster work has been 
found extremely effective in creating sales. 
When the announcement was made the 
first of the year that a series of ten dis- 
plays in full color would be delivered to 
any bookseller at $5, over 400 orders came 
in during the first two weeks, and these 
include the outstanding accounts in the 
country. 
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Two New Postal Proposals 
in Congress 


ENATOR WAGNER of New York 
S has introduced a Postal Bill, S. 5235, 

which will provide that the publica- 
tions of charitable societies issued at least 
four times a year shall be admitted as sec- 
ond-class matter, as is now done for the 
publications of professional, literary, histori- 
cal or scientific societies. Representative 
Hill of Washington has introduced a Bill, 
H. R. 15859, which will provide for de- 
layed delivery at the date specified by the 
sender. This, for example, would permit 
early mailing of Christmas cards with a de- 
livery date not before December 23rd of the 
year. The fee specified is not to be in excess 
of five cents for first class matter, with extra 
fees if held more than twenty days. The 
Bill would also apply to fourth class mat- 
ter, with a fee of twenty cents for mail 
held not more than twenty days plus one 
cent for each day thereafter. 


Labor Argues for American 
Valuation 


[X anticipation of the coming hearings 

on the tariff schedule, American rep- 
resentatives of organized labor appeared be- 
fore the Republican leaders to argue for 
the application of tariff on the basis of 
American valuation. Vice-President Mat- 
thew Woll of the American Federation of 
Labor maintained that it has been impos- 
sible for the customs officials to know Euro- 
pean valuation because foreign concerns 
would not open their books to American 
inspection. He claims that present tariff 
conditions permitted entry into this coun- 
try of goods at prices lower than Ameri- 
can cost, and that American manufactur- 
ers were closing American plants and 
installing them abroad. 

American book publishers will be re- 
minded by this argument that they are al- 
ready paying their tariff on an English 
wholesale cost, which on books is at least 
twice what the books actually cost the im- 
porter. One of their chief complaints 
against present tariff interpretations is that 
the 15% duty on English cloth bound 
books for American sale is, in effect, 


double or tripled because of this interpre- 
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tation of the present measure. The Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 
after canvassing the situation, has decided 
to appear at the hearing in February and 
state that they are in favor of tariff as it 
is, believing that it is serving its purpose 
and that American publishing enterprises 
have been adjusted to its schedules. This 
does not mean that they approve of two 
or three types of special interpretation 
which the Customs Office has lately ap- 
plied which do not seem to be in keeping 
with the intent of Congress. 


Case of ““The Well of Loneliness” 
Before Magistrate’s Court 


‘THE case against Radclyffe Hall’s novel, 

“The Well of Loneliness,” was called 
before a magistrate’s court on January 17th. 
John S. Sumner, secretary of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Vice, pre- 
sented a marked copy of the book as evi- 
dence for its suppression. The judge, how- 
ever, asked for an unmarked copy of the 
book and continued the case to February 
when it will be heard before Judge Bushell 
of the 1st District at 3 P.M. Morris L. 
Ernst, co-author of “To the Pure. . .,” 
represented the defense of Covici-Friede, 
but these were not heard. Donald Friede, 
as defendant, was allowed to go without 


bail. 


The Bookmobile Crosses Virginia 


D URING the past week the big blue 

Bookmobile has been touring across 
Virginia’s rather difficult’ roads, after 
spending the first three days of the week 
in Richmond. On Thursday it reached 
Farmville; on Friday, Halifax; and the 
week-end was spent in Danville. As soon 
as Mr. Brockmann works his itinerary out 
further in advance, the Publishers’ W eekly 
will print this record, so as to help to give 
word of its coming. From all over the 
country invitations have come to the Book- 
mobile to cover specific cities, and all of 
these are being carefully taken into con- 
sideration by its sponsors. ‘The car cat 
not, however, go beyond the Mississipp! 
this season, as it plans to cover the boo 
territory of the south, working up to the 
middle west and then to New England. 
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The New Censorship Bill in 
Massachusetts 


A New Section Separates Books from Other Printed Matter 


HE complete text of the bill before 

the Massachusetts General Court for 
revision of the censorship law and 
known as “The Massachusetts Library 
Club Bill” is printed here. Its introduc- 
tion before the Legislature was described 
in the Publishers’ Weekly of January 12th. 
This bill will bring together as its backers 
Massachusetts librarians who at the meet- 
ing in November took a stand against the 
present provincial methods, the Boston 
booksellers, who have been so severely 
handicapped under the action of the Bos- 
ton police, and the group led by Ellery 
Sedgwick of the Atlantic Monthly which 
has been calling for a more logical statute. 
The text change, it will be noticed, has 
been made by creating a separate Section 


2, thus separating books from the statutory 
language which is applied to pictures, pam- 
phlets, etc. 

This new and separate section provides 
that a book shall be studied in connection 
with the entire context or a complete com- 
ponent part thereof and that booksellers 
should only be guilty if they have reason 
to know that the volume has obscene lan- 
guage in it. This thus protects the book- 
seller against arrest for books whose con- 
tents they had no reason to be in doubt 
about. 

The new Massachusetts Library Club 
Bill relative to obscene literature, is backed 
by the Boston booksellers, and is now on 
file at the State House. It reads as fol- 
lows: 


The Massachusetts Library Club Bill 


Section 1. Section twenty-eight of chapter two hundred and seventy-two of the 
General Laws is hereby amended by striking out in the second and seventh lines the 
word “book” so as to read as follows:—Section 28. Whoever imports, prints, pub- 
lishes, sells or distributes a pamphlet, ballad, printed paper or other thing contain- 
ing obscene, indecent or impure language, or manifestly tending to corrupt the morals 
of youth, or an obscene, indecent or impure print, picture, figure, image or description, 
manifestly tending to corrupt the morals of youth, or introduces into a family, school 
or place of education, or buys, procures, receives, or has in his possession any such 
pamphlet, ballad, printed paper, obscene, indecent or impure print, picture, figure, 
image or other thing, either for the purpose of sale, exhibition, loan or circulation or 
with intent to introduce the same into a family, school or place of education, shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not more than two years or by a fine of not less than 
one hundred nor more than one thousand dollars. 


Section 2. Said Chapter two hundred and seventy-two is hereby further amended 
by inserting after section twenty-eight thereof the following new section :—Section 
28 4. Whoever imports, prints, publishes, sells or distributes a book, knowing it to 
contain language which, when considered in connection with its entire context and 
theme, or with the entire context and theme of any complete component part thereof, 
is obscene, indecent or impure, or with such knowledge introduces into a family, 
school or place of education, or buys, procures, receives or has in his possession any 
such book, either for the purpose of sale, exhibition, loan or circulation, or with in- 
tent to introduce the same into a family, school or place of education, shall be punished 
by imprisonment for not more than two years or by a fine of not more than one thou- 
sand dollars, or by both such imprisonment and fine. 








McBride’s New Building 


"THE building at 4 West 16th Street, 

New York, has just been acquired by 
Robert M. McBride as a future home of 
the two companies of which he is president, 
Robert M. McBride & Co., and the Dodge 
Publishing Co. Three floors of this build- 
ing are now occupied by these companies 
for stockroom, shipping, billing and mail- 
ing departments. For eight years the Mc- 
Bride Company has occupied ““The Brick 
House,” a five story building, at 7 West 
16th Street opposite. In 1920 when the 
business moved there, a substantial part of 
the building was sublet. But gradually as 
the business grew and the leases of the 
tenants expired, the building was occupied 
in its entirety, and an extra floor was taken 
opposite at 4 West 16th Street. Last 
year, upon the absorption of the Dodge 
Publishing Co., two additional floors were 
made necessary. To protect the future 
growth of the business and to insure its 
permanency in the Union Square district, 
with which for many years it has been 
identified, it was considered wise to pur- 
chase the building. 

For the present the McBride organiza- 
tion will continue to occupy “The Brick 
House” for its editorial and executive book 
and magazine staffs. 


In the Bookmarket 


EORGE SELDES has probably 
made more enemies in more coun- 
tries than any other newspaper cor- 

respondent of our time. And now with 
the publication of his book “You Can't 
Print That” he will doubtless make as 
many friends. For he has made his enemies 
by scenting a news story days before any- 
one else did, following it up with an Amer- 
ican tenacity and discovering more facts 
about situations than leaders like to have 
discovered and certainly more than news- 
papers can, for the sake of international 
ease, make known. He has been tossed out 
of Russia by the Bolsheviki, out of Italy 
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by Mussolini and threatened with violent 
death in a dozen languages. It was not 
the lack of hospitality that he resented but 
the refusal of newspapers at home to print 
material that he had gone to no small risk 
to get, and that he felt the public should 
have. But he will discover friends when 
Payson & Clarke publish his book on Feb- 
ruary 15th and readers get at the facts 
which he has insisted they have, even if tt 
means publishing them in book form long 
after the events. The book is illustrated 
with striking photographs that he has taken 
himself. Mr. Seldes is a brother of Gil: 
bert Seldes, 4% #% & 
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Djuna Barnes, whose book “Ryder” 
caused a commotion in the Quarter when 
it was published in Paris, and did not go 
unnoticed when Horace Liveright brought 
it out over here last fall, is in this country. 
She has just bought a house in Paris so, 
she explains, she is 
not writing a new 
book but “earning a 
living.’’ She has 
another book, how- 
ever, that she wants 
todo. It’s merely a 
matter of getting at 
it, o & & John 
Dos Passos has re- 
turned to this coun- 
try after extensive 
traveling and he is 
working on a new 
novel. Mr. Dos Pas- 
sos hasn’t had a new 
book since “Orient 
Express,” Harper, 
and he hasn’t had a 
new novel since 
“Manhattan Trans- 
fer.” & 3 2 Alex- 
ander Woollcott, 
author of “Going to 
Pieces,” Putnam, 
“Two Gentlemen 
and a Lady,” Cow- 
ard-McCann, and 
other books, is to 
talk at the Barbizon 
in New York on January 31st. Mr. 
Woollcott, who has taken “these old eyes, 
these old ears” to the theater for years 
when serving as dramatic critic will give 
the “Confessions of a Dying Newspaper 
Man.” 3% 3% & 

_ Harcourt, Brace has announced, among 
its spring publications, a first novel called 
“The Devil Beats His Wife” by Ben Was- 
son. The title comes from the saying that, 
it it rains while the sun is shining, the devil 
is beating his wife behind a tree. The 
story is of a changing Southern family, 
its white people, its negro servants, a story 
Mr, Wasson, who hails from Greenville, 
Miss., is well qualified to write, % 3 
Another Mississippian, who is already well- 
known for his “Soldiers Pay” and “Mos- 
quitoes,” William Faulkner, has a book on 
Harcourt’s spring list. It is “Sartoris”’ 





George Seldes 
author of “You Can't Print That” 
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and will be Mr. Faulkner’s first book 
under the H. B. imprint. His other books 
have been published by Liveright. & # & 
The Oxford University Press has an- 
nounced that it will publish “Some Modern 
Sculptors” by Stanley Casson, a volume 
devoted to the mod- 
ern development of 
sculpture. There are 
many photographs 
with full descrip- 
tions, & % 

Isadora Duncan’s 
“My Life,” Live- 
right, now has a 
supplementary vol- 
ume, since she did 
not tell about the 
last six years of her 
life. The story has 
been told by her 
friend and constant 
companion, Mary 
Desti. It is titled 
“The Untold Story” 
and will be pub- 
lished, like the pre- 
ceding book, by 
Liveright. There is 
also a book called 
“Isadora Duncan’s 
Russian Days and 
Her Last Years in 
France’ by Irma 
Duncan and Allan 
Ross MacDougall. 
This volume has been published by Covici, 
Friede. Irma Duncan was one of Isadora’s 
pupils and adopted daughters, and Allan 
Ross MacDougall was for many years her 
secretary. % % % 

Sylvia Townsend Warner has arrived 
in this country to be guest critic on the 
New York WHerald-Tribune’s ‘Books.” 
Miss Warner has a new novel, ““The True 
Heart,” which the Viking Press will pub- 
lish on February 18th. * #% & The 
Book-of-the-Month Club has _ selected 
“Kristin Lavransdatter” as its February 
book. This is the trilogy by Sigrid Und- 
set which has been published separately be- 
fore by Knopf as “The Bridal Wreath,” 
“The Mistress of Husaby”’ and “The 
Cross” and which is now, on the occasion 
of Sigrid Undset’s being awarded the 
Nobel Prize, issued in one volume. 
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Boston Booktrade News 


Dale Warren 


haustive and exhausting inventories 
which generally take precedence over 
the bookseller’s New Year resolutions, 
whatever they may be. Publishers, too, 
have gone at it tooth and nail with their 
salesmen in from the field and extolled the 
virtues of their respective Spring lists. 
Winter buying and selling have begun in 
earnest, while bargain and remainder sales 
are attracting their usual purchasers. 
& FU 
These are excellent months for speakers 
and lecturers and the calendar for January, 
February and March is well filled.: . Fos- 
ter Damon, of Brown University, delivered 
the January lecture at the Ritz Carlton 
under the auspices of the Atlantic Monthly 
Bookshop, speaking on Amy Lowell, whose 
dynamic personality refuses to fade. Pro- 
fessor Damon is at work on her biography 
which Houghton Mifflin Company will 
publish when completed. Other speakers 
to be heard here this winter are Joan 
London, daughter of Jack London, Walter 
Prichard Eaton, Edwin Markham, Zona 
Gale, William McFee, and Mary Austin. 
Gertrude Atherton, east from San Fran- 
cisco, has been visiting in Boston. 
se UF 
Little Brown has awarded its $2,500 
prize for the best work on American his- 
tory to Ulrich B. Phillips, professor of 
American history at the University of 
Michigan, the judges being James Trus- 
low Adams, author of ‘““The Founding of 
New England,’ Worthington C. Ford, 
editor for the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and Allan Nevins of Columbia. 
Professor Phillips’s manuscript will be 
published in May under the title of “Life 
and Labor in the Old South.” ‘The same 


J ivesive has marked as usual ex- 


publishers have recently brought out “Con- 
secratio Medici and Other Papers,” a new 
book by Dr. Harvey Cushing of Boston, 
former Pulitzer Prize winner. 
es 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of the 
National Magazine, published in Boston, 


is an author and publisher as well as an 
editor. His latest volume, “Our Jim,” is 
a biography of Hon. James J. Davis, Sec- 
retary of Labor, who began his career as 
a mill-hand in Wales. 

se 


The Boston Junior League is taking an 
active interest in the Junior Book Club, 
recently organized by the Junior League 
of New York, and this project is being 
enthusiastically sponsored in New Eng- 
land. Mrs. John Marquand, wife of the 
novelist and short story writer, is one of 
the members of the Boston Committee 
promoting the club. 

es 


Smith and McCance report that their 
1928 business was well above their record 
for 1927. Lauriat’s is just ending its an- 
nual Clearance Sale which included this 
year a special section devoted to children’s 
books. 

est 

Having exhibited the etchings of 
Thomas Handforth during December, the 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls is now feat- 
uring the work of an English artist, 
Daphne Allen, and drawings by Wanda 
Gag, whose ‘Millions of Cats” find Bos- 
ton just as hospitable as other cities to 
their pranks. “We are beginning,” says 
Bertha Mahony, manager of the Bookshop, 
“one of a series of special book exhibits in 
which our wall and display space is to be 
devoted to a special country or period. The 
first is on France, and we are showing a 
colorful set of French Railway posters in 
connection with books on travel, art, archi- 
tecture and history.” 

se Uf 

The Darthmouth Bookstall, whose fifty- 
four page Christmas catalog, attractively 
bound in a stiff green cover, is still to be 
seen on many library tables, is selling more 
non-fiction than fiction. During the winter, 
the manager, Mrs. William G. Sperry, 
plans to expand the Lending Library sub- 
stantially. This was instituted with good 
results some months ago. 
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Obituary Notes 


LEONARD CLINE 


LEONARD CLINE, novelist and journalist, 
was found dead in his Greenwich Village 
studio on January 20. The medical ex- 
aminer who was called in said he had died 
five days before of heart trouble. Cline 
had worked as a reporter in Chicago, De- 
troit, Baltimore and New York. He left 
newspaper work to write novels, and his 
first, “Godhead,” received much praise. 
It was followed by “Listen Moon” and 
“The Dark Chamber.” Cline was con- 
victed two years ago of having murdered 
his friend Wilfred Irwin. He claimed it 
was an accident and before Irwin’s death 
he offered his blood to save his friend. The 
blood was transfused but Irwin did not 
rally. Cline was sentenced to serve a year 
for manslaughter but on good behavior he 
was released after ten months. He was 
38 years old. 


JAMES B. LYON 


James B. Lyon, founder of the J. B. 
Lyon Company of Albany, N. Y., one of 
the largest commercial printing establish- 
ments in the country, died of pneumonia 
on January 16, aged 70. 

Beginning his business life as a book- 
seller in Gloversville, N. Y., Mr. Lyon 
came to Albany in 1875 and established 
the printing house which later obtained 
virtually all of the State printing con- 
tracts, as well as publishing books and 
pamphlets. He disposed of the business in 
1916 to a group which continued opera- 
tions under the old firm name. 


MRS. CAROLINE STOKES 


Mrs. CAROLINE ALLEN STOKES, mother 
ot Frederick A. Stokes, founder and presi- 
dent of the publishing house of his name, 
died, on January 20, at her home in New 
York. She was 92 years old. 


WILLIAM J. STEUBING 


Wituam J. STEUBING, who conducted 
a mail-order rare book business for the past 
ve years under the name of “Ye Biblio- 
phile” in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., died at his 
home after a brief illness on January 17th. 
He was only thirty-four years old. 
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Book Club Selections 


BookK-OFr-THE-MONTH CLUB 
December—“The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa” by Arnold Zweig. Viking. 
January—‘‘Joseph and His Brethren” 
by H. W. Freeman. Holt. 


Tue LireraAry GUILD 

December — “Anthology of World 
Poetry” by Mark Van Doren. 4. 
& C. Boni. 

January—“The Magic Island” by 
W. B. Seabrook. Harcourt, 
Brace. 

Poetry CLAN 

“Good Morning America” by Carl 
Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace. 

“The Buck In The Snow” by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. Harper. 


FREETHOUGHT Book CLUB 
January—‘Rasputin” by René Fiilép- 
Miller. Viking. 
February — “Motherhood in Bond- 
age” by Margaret Sanger. Bren- 
tano. 


Book LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


November—‘‘Winter Words” by 
Thomas Hardy. Macmillan. 
December—‘‘The Rebel Generation” 
‘by J. Van Ammers-Kiiller. Dutton. 


CaTHOLIC Book Cius, INc. 
(NEw York) 
December—‘“The Christmas Book” 
by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Dutton. 


January — “Pére Marquette” by 
Agnes Repplier. Doubleday, 
Doran. 


THE RELicious Book CLuB 
December—“The Master” by Wal- 
ter R. Bowie. Scribner. 
January—‘Methods of Private Re- 
ligious Living” by Henry A. 
Wieman. Macmillan. 


DETECTIVE STORY CLUB 
December—“Enter Sir John” by 
Clemence Dane and Helen Simp- 
son. Cosmopolitan. 
January—“Dead Men’s Shoes’ by 
Lee Thayer. Sears. 
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The Weekly Record 


HIS list aims to be a complete and 
accurate record of American book pub- 
lications. Pamphlets will be included 
only if of special value. Publishers should 
send copies of all books promptly for anno- 


tation and entry, and the receipt of advance 
copies insures record simultaneous with pub- 


lication. The annotations are descriptive, 
not critical; intended to place not to judge 
the books. Pamphlet material and books of 
lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


Aeschylus 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus; an Eng- 
lish version by Sir Henry Sharp. 73p. S ’28 
N. Y., Oxford pap. &5c¢ 
Agius, George, D.D.- 

Tradition and the church. 382p. (bibl. 
footnotes) D [c.’28] Bost., Stratford 


Proposing a plan for uniting ‘the various Christian 
denominations. 


Alexander, J. A. 

The life of George Chaffey; a story of irri- 
gation beginnings in California and Australia. 
397p. (bibl. footnotes) il. maps O ’28 [N. Y.], 
Macmillan $10.50 


Anderson, A. M. 

African jungle. 1092p. il. D [c.’28] Ander- 
son, Ind., Gospel Trumpet Co. $1 

The experiences of a missionary to Africa. 
Arden, Clive, pseud. [Lily Clive Nutt] 

The spider and the fly. 370p. D [e. 8} 
Ind., Bobbs- Merrill 


A sophisticated romance—the story of Hessie = 
fell in love with Theo Barnes, philanderer. 


Arnold, Sir Thomas W. 

Painting in Islam; a study of the place of 
pictorial art in Muslim culture. 177p. il. (pt. 
col.) Q ’28 N. Y., Oxford $30 


Baar, Jacob ; 
Psychology review book. 144p. D ’28 N. Y., 
Globe B’k Co. $1.34 


Baha’ U’ Llah and Abel al Baha ibn Baha 

Allah 
Baha’i scriptures; selections from the utter- 
ances of Baha’ U’ Llah and ’Abdu’ L-Baha; 
ed. by Horace Holley; 2nd ed. 588p. D [c. ’23, 
28] N. Y., Baha’i Pub. Committee, we 
2.50 





The Publishers’ IV eekly 


of New Publications 


The entry is transcribed from title page when 
the book ts sent for record. Prices are added 
except when not supplied by publisher or obtain- 
able only on specific request, in which case word 
Pog ae used. When not specified the binding 
ts “‘cloth.”’ 

Imprint date or best available date, preferably 
copyright date in brackets, is always stated, ex- 
cept when imprint date and copyright date agree 
and are of the current year, in which case only 
““c” is used. No ascertainable date is designated 
thus: [n.d.]. 


Sizes are indicated as follows: F (folio: over 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.); O 
(8vo: 25 cm.); D (12mo0: 20 cm.); S (16mo: 
17% cm.); T (24mo; 15 cm.); sq., ebl., nar., 
designate square, oblong, narrow. 


Bailey, Cyril 


The Greek Atomists and Epicurus; a study. 
628p. O ’28 N. Y., Oxford 
Bailey, John Barton 

Onward to Christ, and other sermons. 129p. 


D ’28c. Ray, Ariz., Author, P. O. Box 695 
$1.50 
Barkley, Alice 


Towards the stars [verse] 106p. D ’28c. 


N. Y,. H. Vinal $1.50 
Beaven, Albert William, D.D. 

Fireside talks for the family circle. 143p. 
D [c.’28] Phil., Judson Press $1.25 


A book for parents on establishing children’s 
standards and tastes in the home. 


Bennett, Arnold 

Mr. Prohack. 313p. D (Sun dial lib.) [c. 
’22] Garden City, N. Y., Garden City Pub. 
Co. $1 


Boardman, Ruby 
Poems [2nd ed.]. 
Dodd, Mead 


The verse of a native Californian who lives wu 
works in Paris. 


Bose, Sir Jagadis Chunder 
The motor mechanism of plants. 454p. 
diagrs. O ’28 N. Y., Longmans buck. $8.40 


Boutell, H. S. 
First editions of to-day and how to tell 


them. 62p. D ’29 Phil., Lippincott $1 
Statements by English and American publishing 
aoe on how to recognize the first editions of their 
ooks 


Bower, Albert G., M.D., and Pilant, Edith B. 

Communicable diseases for nurses and 
mothers. 327p. (bibl. footnotes) il. (pt. ~ 
Dc. Phil., Saunders 


103p. D ['28,’29] N. = 





Aldrich, Mrs. Bess Streeter 
The man who dreaded to go home; a contest selec- 
tion. 8p. D (Baker’s manuscript readings) [c. ’28] 


Bost., W. H. Baker pap. soc. 
Anderson, Samuel Herbert, and Marick, Louis 
Radiography of light metal alloys. 18p. (bibl.) il., 


diagrs. O (Engineering Experiment Sta., bull 49) 28 
Seattle, Wash., 


Univ. of Wash. pap. 25 ¢. 


Balassa, Joseph 

English grammar for Hungarians. 
Milwaukee, Caspar, Krueger, Dory Co. 
Bonvin, Ludwig 


Hosanna; Catholic hymn book with an appends 
of prayers and devotions; oth ed. 264p. D ‘28 St. 
Louis, Mo.,. B. Herder 60 ¢. 


128p. S ‘2 
pap. $1.25 
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Buchanan, Madeleine Sharps 

The poison eye; a detective story. 250p. D 
(Cc. H. popular copyrights) [c.’28] N. Y., 
Chelsea House | 75¢. 


Carey, G. V., and Scott, H. S. comps. 
An outline history of the Great War. 285p. 
(bibls.) il. maps D ’28 [N. Y.], Macmillan 
$2.40 
A concise narrative of the war as seen by those 
who fought in it. 


Carhart, Arthur H. 
The ordeal of Brad Ogden. 
‘29] N. Y., Sears ; 
The romance of a forest ranger and his secretary 
who works shoulder to shoulder with him in his fight 
against the cattlemen, forest-destroyers, 


Carman, Mrs. Dorothy Walworth 
The glory and the parlour. 276p. D c. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2.50 
A story of feminine independence in four genera- 
tions of an American family. 


Carpenter, Frank George 

How the world is clothed. 351p. il. maps D 
(New industrial readers) [c.’07-’29] N. Y., 
Amer. Bk. 96 c. 


Cary, Lucian 
The Duke steps out. 288p. D ’29c.’28,’29 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 
A prize-fighter aspires to a college education and 
falls in love with a co-ed. 


Cathcart, E. P. 
The human factor in industry. 1I11p. D ’28 
N. Y., Oxford < s 


Childers, S. Earl, D.D. 

Bible messages for the modern mind; a 
series of lectures and sermons upon some of 
the fundamental principles of the Christian 
religion. 235p. D [c.’29] Cin., Standard Pub. 
Co. $1.50 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius 

Cicero the politician; being the “Pro Ses- 
tio” and “Philippic II,” partly in original and 
partly in translation; ed. by H. L. Rogers 
and T. R. Harley. 226p. D (Clarendon Latin 
and Greek ser.) ’28 N. Y., Oxford 90 c. 


Cohen, Octavius Roy 
The valley of Olympus. 297p. De. N. Y., 
Appleton $2 
A young lawyer in Hollywood makes a marriage of 


com eaeen with a newly-arrived star. Difficulties 
ollow, 


Colver, Mrs. Alice Mary Ross 
<7 dimmest dream. 303p. D [c.’29] Phil. 
enn 
The love story of a pampered woman brought to 
face the real facts of life. 


315p. D [c. 
$2 
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Congreve, William 

The mourning bride, poems and miscellan- 
ies; ed. by Bonamy Dobrée. 566p. T (World's 
classics, 277) ’29 N. Y., Oxford 80 c. 
Crawford, O. G. S., and Keiller, Alexander 

Wessex from the air. 276p. il. maps. diagrs. 
Q ’28 N. Y., Oxford $17 
Cutler, Maud Emeit 

River rhymes and rhymes betimes. 88p. D 


’28c. N. Y., Dean & Co. $1.50 
David, K., pseud. 
White madness. 18 9p. D ’28c. N. Y,, 


H. Vinal $2 

Four novelettes. 

Davis, Kary Cadmus, ed. 

Horticulture enterprises. 475p. il. diagrs. 
O (Farm enterprise ser.) [c.’29] Phil., Lip- 
pincott $2 
DeQuincey, Thomas 

The ecstasies of Thomas DeQuincey; chosen 
by Thomas Burke. 319p. D [n.d.] [Garden 
City, N. Y.], Doubleday, Doran bds. $2.50 

Selections from De Quincey’s works made by the 
author of “Limehouse Nights.” 

Dennis, Olivia Huebner 

How to win prize contests. 151p. il. D ’28c. 

N. Y., Putnam $1.50 


_About the numerous prize contests, commercial, 
literary, etc., that take place in this country every 
year, by one who has won three of them. 


Dent, Joseph Mallaby 
The memoirs of J. M. Dent, 1849-1926; 
with some additions by Hugh R. Dent. 271p. 


il. O ’28 [N. Y., Dutton] 3 

‘The autobiography of a successful English pub- 
on who was able to accomplish his ideals of fine 
work, 


Dickson, Arthur 

Valentine and Orson; a study in late 
medieval romance. 315p. (bibl. notes) D c. 
N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press $3.50 
Downs, Brian Westerdale 

Richardson. 247p. (6p. bibl.) front. D (Re- 
public of letters) ’28 N. Y., Dutton $2 


A life of one of the first great English novelists 
and a consideration of his works. 


Dumas, Alexandre 
Le comte de Monte-Cristo; new ed. by 
Edgar Ewing Brandon and Laurence Hervey 
Skinner. 2098p. il. maps S [c.’28] N. Y., Holt 
1.12 
Duncan, Irma, and Macdougall, Allan on 
Isadora Duncan’s Russian days and her 
last years in France. 383p. il. (col. front.) O 
[c.’29] N. Y., Covici-Friede $3.50 
Of the founding of Isadora Duncan’s school in 
Moscow, her marriage to the poet, Essenine; her 


American tour in 1923 and other incidents in the last 
six years of her life. 


esses, 


Brewton, William W. 
lhe South must publish her own books; an exposé. 
5p. D ’2¢. Atlanta, Ga., Author pap. gratis 
Canton days; the first hundred years or so. 3sp. il. 
D ’28 Balt., Canton Co., Canton House bds. apply 
Carter, John Archer 
‘ ‘hristmas in the flop house; a one-act Christmas 
Che. sp. S (Denison’s Christmas plays) [c. ’28] 
lc., T. S. Denison pap. 25¢. 
Chamberlain, Joseph Scudder 
bi textbook of organic chemistry; 2nd ed. 931p. 
'bDl.) diagrs, O [c. ’28] Phil., Blakiston $4 





Cricher, A. Lane 

Uniform through export bill of lading; a survey 
of its usage and acceptability. 62p. O (U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce; trade information bull. 593) [’28} 
Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr, Off.; Supt. of Doc. pap. toc. 
Curtis, Agnes 

Christmas at mother’s; a one-act Christmas play. 
19p. S_ (Denison’s Christmas plays) [e. ’28] Chic, 
T. S. Denison pap. 25 ¢. 
Danforth, Dorothy 

Silent reading devices; 1st ser. 43p. O [c. ’28} 
N. Y., Holt pap. 60 ¢, 
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Dunne, Gerald W. E. 
Poems [lim. ed.]. 93p. D [c.’28] [Toledo, 
Q., Toledo Artcraft Co., 129 Erie St.] $1.50 


Engelhardt, Nickolaus Louis 
School building programs in American cit- 


ies. 585p. il. maps. diagrs. O ’28c. N. Y., 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $5 
The school building systems of Lynn, Mass., 


Watertown, N Y., Fort Lee, N. J., Paducah, Ky., 
Greensboro, N. C., Augusta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Beaumont, Tex., W. Aurora, Ill., and Rye, N. Y., 
are studied. 


Englehardt, Nickolaus Louis, and Alexander, 
Carter 
School finance and business management 
programs. 54Ip. (bibls.) diagrs. O ’28c. N.Y., 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $4.75 


Evans, Chick, and Payne, Barrie 
Ida Broke; the humor and philosophy of 
golf. 315p. il. O [c.’29] N. Y., Dutton $3.50 
A golf champion and a golf enthusiast collaborate 
to amuse the golfing public. 


Fausset, Hugh I’Anson 
William Cowper. 3109p. il. (pors.) D [n.d.] 
N. Y., Harcourt bds. $4 


A biography of the eighteenth century poet whose 
witty poetry belied his tragic life. 


Fay, Bernard, and Claflin, Avery 
The American experiment. 264p. O [c.’29] 
N. Y., Harcourt $2.75 


Looking at the American experiment in democracy 
—both its political and social aspects. 


Fletcher, Joseph Smith 
The diamond murders. 307p. D ’29 N. Y., 
Dodd, Mead $2 


A story of jewels that inflamed men’s cupidity 
until they killed to get possession of them. 


The secret of secrets. 313p. D [c.’29] 
N. Y., Clode $2 

Papers of great moment are stolen from a small 
inn in England. 
Footner, Hulbert 

A self-made thief. 285p. D (Crime club) 
‘29 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 


A young lawyer drifts into a life of crime and 
joins forces with a girl of the underworld. 


Ford, Henry ee 
My philosophy of industry; an authorized 
interview by Fay Leone Faurote. 107p. front. 
(por.) D ’29c.’28,’29 Y., Coward-Mc- 
Cann $1.50 
The great industrial leader professes his faith in 
our modern era. 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


Futrelle, Jacques 
The problem of cell 13. 342p. D ’2gc.’ox-’ 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead ata - 


Short stories featuring a detective known wrt 
Thinking Machine.” ee 


Gaines, Newton W. 


, Under the shadow of the wigwam.  arsp, 
il. D [c.’28] Bost., Christopher Pub. House 


$2 


Gari Melchers, painter; foreword by Hep- 
riette Lewis-Hind. no p. il. (col. front.) F 

'28c. N. Y., W. E. Rudge 
bds. $10; de luxe ed., $50 


Fifty reproductions of the work of an American 
painter. In the de luxe edition each volume con. 
tains an original signed etching. 


Gazella, E. V. 

The blessing of Azar; a tale of dreams 
and truth. 226p. D [c.’28] Bost., Christopher 
Pub. House $2.50 


Gedye, G. E. R. 
A wayfarer in Austria. 223p. il. map D 
(Wayfarer ser.) ’29 Bost., Houghton $3 


Gibbs, Jeannette Phillips [Mrs. Arthur Ham- 
ilton Gibbs] 
Humdrum house. Bost., Little, 


Brown $2.50 

Don Underhill is absorbed in his profession; his 
wife, Margaret, in her household, until the modern 
doctrine of self-expression impels her to search for 
life outside her humdrum existence. 


Gibbs, Sir Philip Hamilton 
Darkened rooms. 2098p. D ’29'c.’28,’29 Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 


A novel dealing with spiritualism. 


A novel of pioneer days in the west. 


322p. D c. 


Gilman, A. 
Practical bee-breeding. 280p. diagrs. D c. 
N. Y., Putnam $2.50 


Giudici, Davide 

The tragedy of the Italia; with the res- 
cuers to the red tent. 222p. il. map O c. 
N. Y., Appleton 


The Italian reporter who accompanied the Russian 
rescue party on the Krassin tells of the two rescues 
made in the Arctic and the stories told by Nobile’s 
companions. 


Goodridge, G. W. F. R. 
A comprehensive French grammar.  64p. 
diagrs. S ’28 N. Y., Oxford 45 ¢. 


a 


Dreher, Very Rev. Theodore 


Outlines of church history; tr. by Rev. Bona- 
venture Hammer; 13th ed. 1164p. D ’28 St. Louis, 
Mo., B. Herder 40 c. 


Eckhardt, E. : 
Statistical year-book of the Ev. Luth. synod of 


Missouri, Ohio and other states for the year 1927. 
2p. O ’28 St. Louis, Mo., Concordia Pub. House 
pap. $1 
Edmonson, James E., and Dondineau, Arthur 
Teachers’ manual to accompany Citizenship through 
roblems for junior high school grades. 47p. D ’28c. 
N Y., Macmillan pap. apply 


Emerson, Jack | 
The silent shape; a mystery comedy in three acts. 


rop. diagrs. S (Denison’s royalty plays) [c. ’26, ’28] 
Chic., T. S. Denison pap. soc. 





Fanning, Ralph 
An outline for the study of the history of the 
fine arts in western civilization from the earliest 
times to the end of the seventeenth century. 180. 
(2p. bibl.) diagr. O ’28 Columbus, O., Ohio State 
Univ. Press §. 
Fitzgerald, Francis Scott Key . 

John Jackson’s arcady; a contest selection. 8p. 
D (Baker’s manuscript readings) [c. ’28] Bost., W 
H. Baker pap. 50¢ 
Gillum, Lulu W. : 

Program suggestions for home economics enter: 
tainments. op. O ’28c. [Kansas City, Mo., Author] 
4801 Indianapolis Ave. pap. apply 
Gloden, Sister Mary Cortona ‘ 

The sisters of St. Francis of the Hols Family 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph. a8p. il. O ’28 St. Louis 
Mo., B. Herder $3.3 
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Gordon, Violet 
His studio wife; a love story. 255p. D 
(Cc. H. popular copyrights) [c.’28] N. Y,, 
Chelsea House 75 ¢. 
[Goulet, Robert] . ae 
Compendium on the magnificence, dignity 
and excellence of the University of Paris in 
the year of grace 1517; lately done into Eng- 
lish by Robert Belle Burke [lim. ed.]. I15p. 
1. O ’28c. Phil, Univ. of Pa. Press 
bds. $2.50 
Grace, Harvey 
A musician at large. 255p. D ’28 N. Y., 
Oxford $2.50 
Graham, L. Sibley 
Tales of the old virtuoso, the Spanish ‘court 
pianist; by his favorite pupil. 130p. D [c. 
‘29] Bost., Christopher Pub. House $1.50 
Anecdotes of the Marquis Don Antoine. 
Guggenheimer, Samuel H. 
The need of a new Bible and a creedless 
church. 405p. O [c.’29] N. Y., Greenberg 
ese 
A review of Biblical religion pointing out its 
anachronism and inadequacy for the modern world. 


Haller, Wilber 

Maple Hill folks [fiction]. 1149p. D ’28 
Kendallville, Md., Author $1.50 
Harbou, Theo von 

Spies; tr. by Helen J. Stiegler. 313p. il. D 
c. N. Y., Putnam 2 


A thrilling story of a secret organization dealing 
in political documents. 


Haward, W. 1, and Duncan, H. M. 

Village life in the fifteenth century; illus- 
trated from contemporary sources. 87p. (2p. 
bibl.) D (Texts for students, no. 41) ['28] 
N. Y., Macmillan $1.25 
Hebbert, Capt. E. N. 

Recreational games. 192p. diagrs. S. [n.d.] 
N. Y., Putnam $1.50 

The author is the master at Harrow School, Eng- 
land, in charge of the gymnasium. 

Henderson, Betty 

Fire and flesh; a woman's testament; 

poems. 74p. front. D ’28c. N. Y., H. Vinal 
bds. $1.50 
Hibino, Yutaka 

Nippon Shindo Ron, or, The national ideals 

of the Japanese people; tr. by A. H. McKen- 


zie. 214p. front. (por.) O ’28 [N. Y.], Mac- 
millan 


An exposition of the political and social creed— 
the basis of the common intellectual life of the 
Japanese people. 


Higginson, A. Henry, and Chamberlain, J. I. 

Hunting in the United States and Canada. 
400p. il. Q ’28 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran $15; de luxe ed., $25 
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Hill, Percy A. 

Romance and adventure in old Manila. 
350p. front. D ’28c. Manila, P. I., Philippine 
Educ. Co. $ 

Historical tales of Manila in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Hingston, Major Richard William George 

Problems of instinct and intelligence. 303p. 
(bibl. footnotes) il. diagrs. D ’28 N. Y., Mac- 
millan $3.25 

Interesting experiments with insects. 

Hood, Thomas 

Faithless Sally Brown, and, Faithless Nelly 
Gray; two ballads [lim. ed.]. 18p. il. O ’28 
Larchmont, [N. Y.], Peter Pauper Press 

bds. $3.50 
Horton, Robert J. [James Roberts, pseud.]} 

The well-wisher; a western story. 256p. D 
(C. H. popular copyrights) [c.’28] N. Y., 
Chelsea House 75, ¢. 
House, Floyd N. 

The range of social theory; a survey of 
the development, literature, tendencies and 
fundamental problems of the social sciences. 
5907p. (bibl. footnotes) O (Amer. social science 
ser.) [c.’29] N. Y., Holt $3.60 
Hughson, Shirley Carter 

The green wall of mystery; venture and 
adventure in the hinterland of West Africa. 
222p. (bibl. footnotes) il. D ’28c. West Park, 
N. Y., Holy Cross Press bds. $1.50; flex., go c. 

A study of mission work in Liberia. 

Hunt, R. L. 

The handbook on school discipline. 103p. 
O ’28 Greeley, Col., Col. State Teachers Col- 
lege $1 
Japan year book, The, 1929. 714p. il. map O 

’29 ~«6N. Y., Dixie Business B’k Shop, 140 
Greenwich St. $10, bxd. 
Johnsen, Julia E., comp. 

Cabinet form of governments. 216p. (10p. 
bibl.) D (Reference shelf; v. 5, no. 10) ’28 
N. Y., H. W. Wilson 90 c. 
Johnston, Wijnant 

Eyelids of the morn; il. by the author. 248p. 
Dc. N. Y., Appleton 2 

The growth of a playwright through a pre-war 
friendship, the war, and its tragedy. 

Jones, Owen 

The sport of shooting; 2nd ed. 296p. il. O 
28 [N. Y., Longmans] $5 
Joyce, Mary H. 

Pioneer days in the Wyoming Valley. 122p. 
il. O ’28 Pittston, Pa., Author $3 


Julian the apostate; now translated for the 
first time from the Syriac original by Sir 
Hermann Gollancz. 264p. O ’28 N. Y., Ox- 


ford $5 





Gould, George Milbry 

A pocket medical. dictionary; oth ed. rev. tojop. 
diagrs. T [c.’28] Phil., Blakiston $2; $2.50 
Grissinger, Colonel J. W. 

Medical field service in France. r4gp. il., maps, 
diagrs. O [e. ’28] [Wash., D. C.,]. Military Surgeon 
Army Medical Museum. $1.50; pap. $1 


{Heim, L. C.] 
Pictorial souvenir of Camp Zachary Taylor, Ken- 





tucky. 208p. il. obl. O [c. ’28] [Edwardsville, IIl., 
Author] $5 
Horwood, Murray Philip 
Health survey of Cambridge in relation to tuber- 
culosis. 205p. ’28c. Cambridge, Mass., Cambridge 
Anti-Tuberculosis Ass’n pap. $1 
Industry, governments and labor; record of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization 1919-1928. 231p. 
(bibls.) D ’28c. Bost., World Peace Found’n 
pap. 4oc. 
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Katzin, Olga 
Peeps at Parnassus. 163p. il. nar.D ’28 


N. Y., Coward-McCann $2 
A rhymed review of English poetry through the 
ages, half parody, half caricature. 


Keable, Robert 
The great Galilean. 223p. O (Atlantic Mo. 
Press pub’n) ’29c.’28,’29 Bost., Little, Brown 
$2.50 
Differentiating between the historical Jesus and 
the traditional Jesus. 


Keller, Mrs. Ella Flatt 
The bigger things [verse]. 6op. D ['28] 
Hudson, Mich., Author a ¢. 


Kerr, Sophie [Mrs. Sophie Kerr Underwood] 
Mareea-Maria. 352p. D ’29c.’28,’29 Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran bds. $2.50 
After the marriage of an Italian immigrant girl 
and a young American, the wife is forced to win her 
husband away from his mother’s selfish domination. 


King, R. W. 

England from Wordsworth to Dickens. 
25sp. D (Eng. life in Eng. lit.) [’29] N. Y., 
Harcourt $2 


Aspects of the time (1784-1837) shown through ex- 
tracts from standard authors. 


Kitazawa, Naokichi 

The government of Japan; ed. by William 
Starr Myers. 146p. (bibl.) O c. Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton $1.75 


Lavigne, Jeanne de, and Rutherford, Jacques 
Fox fire. 411p. Dc. N. Y., Duffield $2 
A story of the doubts and religious revolt of a 

young clergyman and his spiritual convalescence in 

New Orleans. 


Lombard, Frank Alanson 
An outline history of the Japanese drama. 
358p. il. (col. front.) O ’29 Bost., Houghton 


bds. $5 

Low and Lynx 
Lions and lambs. 156p. il. O [n.d.] N. Y., 
Harcourt bds. $3.75 


Caricatures of prominent English people with prose 
descriptions. 
Low, Barbara 
Psycho-analysis and education. 224p. (2p. 
bibl.) D [c.’28] N. Y., Harcourt $2.25 
On the importance of Freud’s doctrines applied to 
modern education. 
McCarthy, Myles 
Crooked money; a comedy in three acts. 
IoIp. diagr. D c.’27,’28 N. Y., S. French 
pap. 75¢. 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


Marriott, Sir John A. R. 


How England is governed. top. il. D 
(World’s manuals) ’28 N. Y., Oxford $1.25 


Martin, E. G. 

Deep water cruising. 162p. il. map. diagrs, 
D ’28c. N. Y., Yachting, Inc., 205 E. qand 
St. 

How to take long voyages in small boats. $3 
Martin, Mrs. Helen Reimensnyder 


Wings of healing. 301p. Dc. N. Y., Dodd, 
Mead $2 
The story of a man who married a girl for the sak 
of vengeance. 
Montague, Joseph 

Lost loot; an adventure story. 256p. D 
(C. H. popular copyrights) [c.’28] N. Y, 
Chelsea House 75¢. 
Moore, Carlyle 

Listening in; a melodramatic comedy in 
prologue and three acts. 103p. il. diagr. D 


(French’s standard lib. ed.) c.’20,’28 N. Y, 
S. French pap. 75¢. 
Morgan, Rev. E. R., ed. 

Essays, Catholic and missionary.  34op. 


(bibl. footnotes) O ’28 N. Y., Macmillan 
$3.50 
Morley, Christopher Darlington, and Daly, 


The house of Dooner [lim. ed.]. 32p. S ’28 
Phil., McKay bds. $1.50 


Mother Goose 


Mother Goose book; a work and play book 
for silent reading by Emma Miller Bolenius 
and Marion George Kellogg. 128p. il. (col.) 
D [c.’29] Bost., Houghton 68 c. 


Murphy, Gardner 


An historical introduction to modern psy- 
chology. 487p. (bibl. footnotes) O (Internat! 
lib. of psych., phil. and scientific method) '29 
N. Y., Harcourt $6 


New York printing, 1693 [lim. ed.]. il. F ‘28 
Chic., John Calhoun Club, 665 N. Michigan 


Ave. $40 
Facsimiles in the full scale of the originals of all 
known New York imprints of that year, compiled 
and edited, with an introductory note on the typog- 
raphy of Bradford’s early work by Douglas C. Me 
Murtrie and a bibliographical essay on the first year 
of printing in New York by Wilberforce Eames. 





Kaser, Arthur Leroy 
Cracked ice; a simp monologue. 
vaudeville sketches) [c.’28] Chic., 
pap. 25 ¢. 


Hey! teacher!; a humorous entertainment. a2op. 
S (Sergel’s acting drama, no. 000142) [c.’28] Chic., 
Dramatic Pub. Co. pap. 35¢. 

Uncle George pops in; a one-act comedy. 24p. S 
(Denison’s one act comedies and farces) [c. ’28] 
Chic., T .S. Denison pap. 25 c¢. 
Kavanaugh, Katharine 

Rose of the east side; a comedy in three acts. 96p. 
diagrs. S (Denison’s select plays) [c. ’28] Chic., T. 
S. Denison pap. 35¢. 


Kibbe, Delia E., and others 
Picture study for elementary schools; a teachers’ 


7 S (Denison’s 
. S. Denison 


manual, 2aop. il. D ’28 Eau Claire, Wis., Eau Claire 
B’k & Stat’y Co. 


$1.50 


Kretzmann, Paul E., D.D. 

e Lutheran principle of indoctrination vs. the 
pedagogy of modernism. z2p. O ’28 St. Louis, Mo. 
Concordia Pub. House pap. 10¢. 


Lysle, A. R. de. 

The up-to-date method for Italians to learn En¢- 
lish. 435p. O ’28 Milwaukee, Caspar, Krueger, Dory 
Co. pap. $3.15 
Malmin, R., and others ; 

Who’s who among pastors in the Norwegian Luth- 
eran synods of America. 662p. il. O ’28 Minn, 
Augsburg Pub. House lea. * 


Meadows, Leon Renfroe_. f - 
A study of the teaching of English composition 
in teachers’ colleges in, the United States, 95p. y 
bibl.) O (Contribs. to educ.; no. 311) ’28 N..*» 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.59 
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Norris, Kathleen Thompson [Mrs. Charles 
Gilman Norris] 
Home. 81p. S [c.’28] N. Y., Dutton 
bds. $1 


An essay, pointing out the value of preserving 
home life under changing modern conditions. 
Nyberg, Joseph Antonius — 

Plane geometry. 300p. diagrs. (col. front.) 
D [c.’29] N. Y., Amer. Bk. $1.24 
Nye, Jean Palmer 

Leaves from the book of love [verse]. 58p. 
D '2&8c. N. Y., H. Vinal bds. $1.50 


Olson, Lyla M. ’ 
Improvised equipment in the home care ot 


the sick. 109p. il. diagrs. nar.S ’28c. Phil. 
Saunders $1.25 
Oppenheim, Edward Phillips 

The treasure house of Martin Hews. 372p. 
D ’29 c.’28,’290 Bost., Little, Brown $2 

The struggle between a crippled art collector, with 
a master mind, and the leader of a gang of thieves. 
Owen, Francis C., and Ramsay, Ellen M. 

Nuts and their uses and story of the citrus 
fruits. 128p. il. D ’28 Dansville, N. Y., F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co. 723C. 


Pate, Dell H. 

Heartfelt lays. 73p. D ’28c. N. Y., H. 
Vinal $2 
Plutarch 

The Greek questions; with a new transla- 
tion and a commentary by W. R. Halliday. 
233p. O ’28 N. Y., Oxford $3 


Power, Rhoda D., and Power, Eileen Edna 
More boys and girls of history. 285p. (3p. 
bibl.) il. map D ’28 N. Y., Macmillan $2.50 
History told in interesting fashion for children. 
Repplier, Agnes 
Pere Marquette; priest, pioneer and adven- 
turer. 2097p. front. (col.) O c. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $3 


A biography of the famous French missionary to 


the new world in the last half of the seventeenth 
century, 
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Rhys, Jean 
Quartet; a novel. 228p. Dc. N. Y., Simon 
& Schuster $2.50 


The love affairs of Marya Zelli with an American 
in Paris, while her husband is in prison. 


Riddell, Florence 
Castles in Kenya. 304p. Dc. Phil., Lip- 
pincott $2 
A girl follows the man she loves to Africa, and 
there finds the other woman. 


Riding, Laura, and Graves, Robert 
A pamphlet against anthologies. 192p. D 
’28 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
bds. $2 


A criticism of poetry anthologies. 


Ripley, Robert L. 

Believe it or not!; a modern book of won- 
ders, miracles, freaks, monstrosities and al- 
most impossibilities; il. by the author. 181p. 
O [c.’29] N. Y., Simon & Schuster $2.50 


Ritchie, Alice 
The molehill. 260p. D ’29 N. Y., Putnam $2 
A story of the emotions of a group of aliens, of 
various nationalities in Geneva. 


Rolland, Romain 

Jean-Christophe; v. 1: L’aube; ed. by 
Henry Ward Church. 247p. (bibl.) front. 
(por.) S [c.’28] N. Y., Holt $1 
Shakespeare, William 

Macbeth; rev. ed. by Mary Duffy Thomp- 
son and Harry G. Paul. 143p. il. S (Stratford 
classics) [c.’28] Chic., Lyons & maa" 

48 c. 

Shircliffe, Arnold 

The Edgewater Beach salad book; 2nd ed. 
306p. il. (pt. col.) O (Hotel man’s reference 
lib.) ’28 Chic., John Willy, 443 S. Dearborn 
Sé:. fab. $5 
Stevenson, Burton Egbert 

The mystery of the Boule cabinet; a de- 
tective story [new ed.]. 262p. D ’29c.’1I1,’20 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead 2 





Milliken, Forbes 

Get off the track; a comedy sketch for a singing 
quartet. amp. S (Denison’s vaudeville sketches) 
[c. ’28] Chic., T. S. Denison pap. 25c. 


Orata, Pedro Tamesis 

The theory of identical elements; being a critique 
of Thorndike’s theory of identical elements and a 
re-interpretation of the problem of transfer of 
training. 214p. (19p. bibl.) diagrs. O (Contrib’s in 
Principles of educ., no. 3) ’28 Columbus, O., Ohio 
State Univ. Press 


Paley, Joseph M. 
. ases on domestic relations. 353p. O ’28 Brooklyn, 
- Y., St. John’s College Law School ab. $4 


Parker, Mary Moncure 
(D he gun and the gospel; a monologue. 7 S 
Yenison's monologues and readings) [c.’28] Chic., 
T. S. Denison pap. 25 c¢. 
cplistah | Noah an’ de ark; a monologue. op. S 
€nison’s monologues and readings) [c. ’28] Chic., 
- S. Denison pap. 25 ¢. 
Penner, Carl, ed. 
dine me hundred and twentieth field artillery 
(Min 1880-1919; 2nd ed. 536p. il., maps Q [e. ’28] 
“t'waukee, Hammersmith-Kortmeyer Co.] $5 
Perrin, Ethel, and Turner, Grace 
. Y day; the spirit of sport. 77p. (bibl.) il. O 
' N. Y., Amer. Health Ass’n pap. 35¢c. 


Pieper, F., D.D. 
Die kraft des Evangeliums. 48p. O ’28 St. Louis, 
Mo., Concordia Pub. House pap. 20¢. 


Politis, Nicolas 

The new aspects of international law; a series 
of lectures delivered at Columbia University in July, 
sont. 93p. (bibls.) O (Pamphlet ser. of the’ Carnegie 

ndowment for Internat’! Peace; div. of internat’l 
law, 49) ’28c. Wash., D. C., Carnegie Endowment 
for Internat’] Peace bds. apply 
Ritchie, A. D. 

The comparative physiology of muscular tissue. 
122p. (bibls.) diagrs. O (Cambridge comparative phys- 
iology) ’23 N. Y., Macmillan $3 
Rose, Augustus Foster 

Art metal work; a portfolio of designs. op. il. 
Q [c. ’28] Providence, R. I., Metal Crafts Pub. Co. $2 
Ross, Frank E. 

Photographs of Venus. 36p. (bibl. footnotes) il., 
diagrs O (Contribs. from the Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory, no. 363) ’28 Wash., D. C., Carnegie Inst. 

pap. apply 


Rudnick, E. J. 
Christian day-schools in our congregations. s51p. 
O ’28 St. Louis, Mo., Concordia Pub. House 
pap. 35 ¢. 
St. Louis Public Library School, comp. 
Aeronautics; a list of books and articles. 26p. O° 
’28 «St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Public Lib. gratis 
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Storr, Vernon Faithful 

The Bible and the modern mind. 62p. S 
(Churchman’s popular lib.) [’28] N. Y., Mac- 
millan 75 ¢. 


Stratmann, Franziskus 

The church and war; 
219p. (bibl. footnotes) D [n.d.] N. Y., 
Kenedy 


Swinson, E. Thomas 

The sanitation of buildings. 473p. diagrs. 
D (Oxford technical pub’ns) ’28 N. Y., Ox- 
ford $10 


Tracy, Louis 
The Lastingham murder. 
N. Y., Clode 


The murder of a man in Regents Park, London, 
involves a young American in an exciting chase. 


a Catholic study. 
ae 
$2.25 


304p. D [c.’29] 
$2 


Transition stories; twenty-three stories from 
“transition”; ed. by Eugene Jolas and Rob- 


ert Sage. 3606p. Dc. N. Y., W. V. McKee, 
56 W. 45th St. bds. $2.50; lim.ed., $10 
Selected from the magazine transition, published 
Stories by 


in Paris by the editors of this volume. 
James Joyce, Gertrude Stein and other ultra-modern 


authors are included. 


Trego, Frank H. 

Boulevarded old trails in the great south- 
west. 280p. il. map O [c.’29] N. Y., Green- 
berg $3.50 


Historical and contemporary notes of interest for 
the tourist along the roads of the southwest. 


Tolstoy, Leo Nikolaievich, count 


Resurrection; new, rev. ed.; tr. by Mrs. 
Louise Maude. 537p. D [c.’99-’27] N. Y., 
Dodd, Mead $3 
Ullrich, Fred Theodore 

Our farm world. 614p. (bibls.) il. diagrs. 
D (Longmans’ school science ser.) c. N.Y., 


Longmans $4 
An elementary textbook in general agriculture. 


Valle-Inclan, Ramén del 
Jardin umbrio; ed. by Paul Patrick Rogers. 
206p. (bibl.) S [c.’28] N. Y., Holt $1 


Vinogradoff, Paul 

The collected papers of Paul Vinogradoff, 
with a memoir by H. A. L. Fisher; 2 v. 334p.; 
517p. front. O ’28 N. Y., Oxford $16 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


Waddy, Percival Stacy 

Homes of the Psalms; their original mean- 
ing and structure illustrated by the surround- 
ings in which they were first used.  296p, 
maps D ’28 N. Y., Macmillan $2.40 


Wallas, May 
Luc de Clapiers, Marquis de Vauvenargues, 
316p. (4p. bibl.) il. O ’28 [N. Y.], Macmillan 
$s 
A study of the life and work of an 18th century 
French philosopher and moralist, a friend of Voi. 
taire. 


Waring, Roger L. 
Places [verse]. 
Vinal 


Welch, Adam C 
Jeremiah, his time and his work. 
’28 N. Y., Oxford 


Wells, Herbert George 
The way the world is going; guesses and 
forecasts of the years ahead. 337p. D ’29c. 
’27,’29 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
The forecasts of Mr. Wells based on the nt 
scientific and social interests of the present day. 


Bean. XY. 


1o1Ip. D 
bds. $1.50 


263p. D 
$2.50 


Whitley, William T. 
Art in England, 1800-1820. 


N. Y., Macmillan 
The progress of art during this period, at the be- 
ginning of which England had no public picture 


gallery. 


Wilde, Percival 
Rogues in clover. 266p. 
N. Y., Appleton 


A boy with a flair for gambling gains a reputation 
in spite of himself as a professional card-sharper. 


357P. il. O ’28 


D ’2Q9¢c. a? 


Wilson, Howard E. 
Mary MacDowell, neighbor. sop. il. D 
[c.’28] Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press $3 
Biography of the founder of the University of Chi- 
cago Settlement House. 


Wirth, Louis 

The ghetto. 322p. (8p. bibl.) il. D (Univ. 
of Chic. sociological ser.) [c.’28] Chic., Univ. 
of Chic. Press $3 


The history, in the old world, and significance, in 
this country, of the ghetto. 


Woodruff, Caroline Salome 
My trust, and other verse. 126p. D [c.’28] 
Rutland, Vt., Tuttle Co. $2 


2 EERE 


Sommer, M. S. 
Something better than advice—power! 12p. Tt ’28 
St. Louis, Mo., Concordia Pub. House pap. 5c. 
Spon’s household repairs; being an illustrated guide 
for the house-owner, to enable him to carry out his 
own repairs. \124p. il. D ’28 N. Y., Spon & Cham- 
berlain $1 
Stephens, Ferris J. 
Personal names from cuneiform inscriptions of 
Cappadocia. 1109p. O (Yale oriental ser., researches; 
v.13, no. 1) ’28c. New Haven, Conn., Yale $3 
Thomas, Arnold W., and Corner, Horace C., eds. 
The Canadian almanac and legal and court direc- 
tory for the year 1929. 606p. map (col.) O [n. d.] 
Toronto, Copp Clark Co., 517 Wellington St., é 


$3.50 


Walker, H. B. 
Research in mechanical farm equipment. | 43): 


(bibl.) map, diagr. O (U. S. Dept. of Agri., miscel- 


laneous pub’n 38) ’28 Wash., D C., Gov’t Pr. Off. 
Supt. of Doc. pap. apply 
Wheeler, Carleton A., and others 


Enrollment in the foreign languages in secondary 
schools and colleges of the United States. 474? 
diagrs. O (Pub’ns of the Amer. & Canadian com: 
mittees on modern languages, v.4) ’28c. N. Y» 
Macmillan pap. 
Wilson, John Harold 

The influence of Beaumont a Fletcher on res 
toration drama. 164p. (bibl.) O (Contribs. in lang’. 
& lits.; no. 4) ’28 Columbus, O., Ohio State Univ: 
Press. pap. 
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Wylie, Ida Alena Ross 
The silver virgin. 317p. Dc. Garden City, 

N. Y., Doubleday, Doran — $2.50 

“A story of love and passion, and a marriage 

wrecked by the war. 

Wynne, Anthony : ad 
The dagger. 314p. D c. Phil. aes 

2 

A Dr. Hailey detective novel. 
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Young, G. O. 
Alaskan trophies won and lost. 248p. il. map 
D [c.’28] Bost., Christopher Pub. House 
2.50 
Hunting adventures in Alaska. $2.5 
Zimmern, Alfred 


Solon and Croesus, and other Greek essays. 
206p. O ’28 N. ¥., Oxford $3 


Title Index to the “Weekly Record”’ 


Does not include the material listed in smaller type 


African jungle. Anderson, A. M. $1 
Gospel Trumpet Co. 


Agamemnon of Aeschylus, The. 85 c. 


Oxford 

Alaskan trophies won and lost. Young, G. O. 

$2.50 Christopher Pub, House 
American experiment, The. Fay, B. $2.75 

Harcourt 

Art in England, 1800-1820. Whitley, W. T. 

$9 Macmillan 


» Bah’di’ scriptures. Baha’U’Llah. $2.50 


Baha’? Pub. Committee 

Believe it or not! Ripley, R. L. $2.50 
Simon & Schuster 
Bible and the modern mind, The. Storr, V. F. 
75. Macmillan 
Bible messages for the modern mind. Childers, 
S. E. $1.50 Standard Pub. Co. 

Bigger things, The. Cc. 

" : ” Mrs. Ella Flatt Keller 
Blessing of Azar, The. Gazella, E. V. $2.50 
Christopher Pub. House 
Boulevarded old trails in the great southwest. 
Trego, F. H. $3.50 Greenberg 
Cabinet form of government. Johnsen, J. E. 
90 ¢, H. W. Wilson 
Castles in Kenya. Riddell, F. $2 Lippincott 
Church and war, The. Stratmann, F. $2.25 
Kenedy 
Cicero the politician. 9oc. Oxford 
Clapiers (Luc de), Marquis de Vauvenargues. 
Wallas, M. $5 Macmillan 
Collected papers of Paul Vinogradoff, The. 
$16 Oxford 
Communicable diseases for nurses and 
mothers, Bower, A. G. $3 Saunders 
Compendium on the magnificence, dignity and 
excellence of the University of Paris in 
the year of grace 1517. Goulet, R. $2.50 
Univ. of Pa. Press 
Comprehensive French grammar, A. Good- 


tidge, G. W. F. 48c. Oxford 
Comte de Monte-Cristo, Le. Dumas, A. 
$1.12 Holt 
Cowper, William. Fausset, H. A. $4 
Harcourt 
Crooked money. McCarthy, M. 75c. 
S. French 


Dagger, The. Wynne, A. $2 
Darkened rooms. Gibbs, P. H. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 
Deep water cruising. Martin, E. G. $3 
Yachting, Inc. 
Diamond murders, The. Fletcher, J. S. $2 


Lippincott 


Dodd, Mead 
Dimmest dream, The. Colver, A. M. R. $2 
Penn 


Duke steps out, The. Cary, L. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 
Duncan’s (Isadora) Russian days. Duncan, I. 
$3.50 Covici-Friede 
Ecstasies of Thomas De Quincey, The. $2.50 
Doubleday, Doran 
Edgewater Beach salad book, The. Shircliffe, 
A. $5 John Willy 
England from Wordsworth to Dickens. King, 
R. W. $2 Harcourt 
Essays, Catholic and missionary. Morgan, E. 


R. $3.50 Macmillan 
Eyelids of the morn. Johnston, W. $2 
Appleton 


Faithless Sally Brown. Hood, T. $3.50 
Peter Pauper Press 
Fire and flesh. Henderson, B. $1.50 


H. Vinal 
Fireside talks for the family circle. Beaven, 
$1.25 Judson Press 


First editions of to-day and how to tell them. 
Boutell, H. S. $1 Lippincott 
Fox fire. Lavigne, J. de. $2 Duffield 
Ghetto, The. Wirth, L. $3 
Univ. of Chic. Press 
Glory and the parlour, The. Carman, D. W. 
$2.50 Doubleday, Doran 
Government of Japan, The Kitazawa, N. 
$1.75 Princeton 
Great Galilean, The. Keable, R. $2.50 
Little, Brown 
Greek Atomists and Epicurus, The. Bailey, 
C. $8 Oxford 
Greek questions, The. Plutarch. $5 Oxford 
Green wall of mystery, The. Hughson, S. 
C. $1.50; 90¢. Holy Cross Press 
Handbook on school discipline, The. Hunt, 
RL. $1 Col. State Teachers College 


‘Heartfelt lays. Pate, D. H. $2 HA. Vinal 
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His studio wife. Gordon, V. 75c. 


ae 2 Chelsea House 
Historical introduction to modern psychology, 


An. Murphy, G. $6 Harcourt 
Home. Norris, K. T. $1 Dutton 
Homes of the Psalms. Waddy, P. S. $2.40 

Macmillan 

Horticulture enterprises. Davis, K. C. $2 
Lippincott 
House of Dooner, The. Morley, C. D. $1.50 
McKay 
How England is governed. Marriott, J. A. 

R. $1.25 Oxford 
How the world is clothed. Carpenter, F. G. 

96 c. Amer. Bk. 
How to win prize contests. Dennis, O. H. 

$1.50 _ Putnam 
Human factor in industry, The. Cathcart, 

E. P. $1.75 Oxford 
Humdrum house. Gibbs, J. P. $2.50 


Little, Brown 
Hunting in the United States and Canada 
Higginson, A. H. $15; $25 

Doubleday, Doran 

Ida Broke. Evans, C. $3.50 Dutton 

Improvised equipment in the home care of the 

sick. Olson, L. M. $1.25 Saunders 
Japan year book, The, 1929. $10 

Dixie Business B’k. Shop 

Jardin unbrio. Valle-Inclan, R. del. $1 Hol 

Jean-Christophe. Rolland, R. $1 Holt 

Jeremiah, his time and his work. Welch, A. 

C. $2.50 Oxford 


Julian the apostate. $5 Oxford 
Lastingham murder, The. Tracy, L. $2 
Clode 
Leaves from the book of love. -Nye, J. P. 
$1.50 H. Vinal 
Life of George Chaffey, The. Alexander, J. 
A. $10.50 Macmillan 
Lions and lambs. Low. $3.75 Harcourt 
Listening in. Moore, C. 75c. S. French 


Lost loot. Montague, J. 75¢. Chelsea House 
Macbeth. Shakespeare, W. 48c. 

Lyons & Carnahan 
McDowell (Mary), neighbor. Wilson, H. E. 


$3 Univ. of Chic. Press 
Maple Hill folks. $1.50 


Wilber Haller 
Mareea-Maria. Kerr, S. $2.50 

Doubleday, Doran 
Marquette (Pére), priest, pioneer and adven- 
turer. Repplier, A. $3 Doubleday, Doran 

Melchers (Gari), painter. $10; $50 
W. E. Rudge 
Memoirs of J. M. Dent, The. $3 Dutton 
Molehill, The. Ritchie, A. $2 Putnam 
More boys and girls of history. Power, R. D. 
$2.50 Macmillan 
Mother Goose book. 68c. Houghton 
Motor mechanism of plants, The. Bose, J. C. 


$8.40 Longmans 
Mourning bride, The. Congreve, W. 8o0c. 
Oxford 


Mr. Prohack. Bennett, A. $1 
Garden City Pub. Co. 
Musician at large, A. Grace, H. $2.50 
Oxford 
Ford, H. $1.50 


My philosophy of industry. 
Coward-McCann 
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My trust. Woodruff, C.S. $2 Tuttle Co 
Mystery of the Boule cabinet, The. Steven. 
son, B. E. $2 Dodd, Mead 


Need of a new bible and a creedless church, 
The. Guggenheimer, S. H. $3.50 
Greenberg 
New York printing, 1603. $40 
John Calhoun Cly) 
Hibino, Y. $3 
Macmillan 
Owen, F. C. 72° 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co, 
Ordeal of Brad Ogden, The. Carhart, A. H. 
$2 Sears 
Onward to Christ. $1.50 John Barton Bailey 
Our farm world. Ullrich, F. T. $4 
Longmans 
Outline history of the Japanese drama, An, 
Lombard, F. A. Houghton 
Outline history of the Great War, An. Carey, 
G. V. $2. 40 Macmillan 
Painting in Islam. Arnold, T. W. $30 
Oxford 
Pamphlet against anthologies, A. Riding, L, 
$2 Doubleday, Doran 
Peeps at Parnassus. Katzin, O. $2 
Coward-M cCann 
Pioneer days in the Wyoming Valley. $3 
Mary H. Joyce 


Nippon Shindo Ron. 


Nuts and their uses. 


Places. Waring, R. $1.50 H. Vinal 
Plane geometry. Nyberg, J. A $1.24 

Amer. Bk. 
Poems. Boardman, R. $2 Dodd, Mead 
Poems. Dunne, G. W. E. $1.50 


Toledo Artcraft Co. 

Buchanan, M. S. 75¢. 
Chelsea House 
Gilman, A. $2.50 
Putnam 

Futrelle, J. $2 
Dodd, Mead 
Problems of instinct and intelligence. Hing- 
ston, R. W. G. $3.25 Macmillan 
Psycho-analysis and education. Low, B. $250 


Poison eye, The. 
Practical bee-breeding. 
Problem of cell 13, The. 


Harcourt 

Psychology review book. Baar, J. $1.34 
Globe Be Co. 
Quartet. Rhys, J. $2.50 Stmon & Schuster 
Range of social theory, The. House, F. N. 
$3.60 Holt 
Recreational games. Hebbert, E, N. $1.50 
Putnam 
Resurrection. Tolstoy, L. N. $3 
Dodd, Meai 
Richardson. Downs, B. W. $2 Dutton 
River rhymes and rhymes betimes. Cutler, . 


E. $1.50 Dean 
Rogues in clover. Wilde, P. $2 Sop 
Romance and adventure in old Manila. Hill 

oe Philippine Educ. C. 
Sanitation of buildings, The. Swinson, E. 

$10 Oxfor 
School building or in American cities 

Englehardt, N. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univ 

School finance and business management pro 
grams. Englehardt. N. L. $4.75 

Teachers College, Coluaibia Unit. 
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Secret of secrets, The. Fletcher, J. S. $2 


Clode 
Self-made thief, A. Footner, H. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 
Silver virgin, The. Wylie, I. A. R. $2.50 
Doubleday, Doran 
Solon and Croesus. Zimmern, A. $3 
Oxford 


Spider and the fly, The. Arden, ’C; $2 
Bobbs-Merrill 


Spies. Harbou, T. von. $2 Putnam 
Sport of shooting, The. Jones, O. $5 
Longmans 
Tales of the old virtuoso. Graham, L. S. 
$1.50 Christopher Pub House 
Towards the stars, Barkley, A. $1.50 
H. Vinal 
Tradition and the church. Agius, G. $4 
Stratford 
Tragedy of the Italia, The. Giudici, D. $3 
Appleton 
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Transition stories. $2.50; $10 W.V. McKee 
‘Treasure house of Martin Hews, The Op- 
penheim, E. P. $2 Little, Brown 
Under the shadow of the wigwam. Gaines, N. 
W. $2 Christophér Pub. House 

Valentine and Orson. Dickson, A. $3.50 
Columbia Univ. Press 

Valley of Olympus, The. Cohen, O. R. 


Appleton 

Village life in the fifteenth century. Haward, 
W. 1. $1.25 Macmillan 
Way the world is going, The. Wells, H. G. 
$2.50 Doubleday, Doran 
Wayfarer in Austria, A. Gedye, G. E. R. $3 
Houghton 


Well-wisher, The. Horton, R. J. 75 c. 
Chelsea House 
Wessex from the air. Crawford, O. G. S. 
$17 Oxford 
White madness. David, K. $2 H. Vinal 
Wings of healing. Martin, H. R. $2 
Dodd, Mead 
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Charles Dickens and Book Collectors 
Frederick M. Hopkins 


HE outstanding feature of the sale 

of the first part of the Kern collec- 

tion—a sale replete with sensations— 
was the surprising record-breaking prices 
' which the first editions, autograph letters, 
manuscripts and association items of Charles 
Dickens brought—113 lots realizing more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. Edi- 
torial writers in this city and elsewhere 
have had considerable to say about these 
“incredible prices,” the “literary bull 
market,” and the day when such treasures 
will “go begging for buyers.” 

For instance, The New York Evening 
Post said: 

“But it nevertheless seems remarkable 
that in a sale which is breaking all financial 
records a collection of Dickensiana should 
bring more than $250,000. For. “Pickwick 
Papers” to be valued at $28,000, especially 


when compared with $3,500 nine years 
ago, seems incredible. If Dickens is ever 
mentioned in literary circles today it is 
apt to be in a tone of friendly condescen- 
sion. We are told that this typical author of 
the Victorian era is never read, that his 
sentimentality, caricaturing and verbosity 
are impossible. Yet if the price which his 
books brings is any criterion, he still in- 
vokes tremendous interest. Collectors are 
ready to pay thousands of dollars for rare 
items of his work. Has this value any 
remote connections with his place in Eng- 
lish literature? Or are we simply bidding 
up books like stocks and bonds? Is there 
some day going to be a crash in the liter- 
ary bull market, when hundreds of col- 
lectors’ items will go begging with no 
buyers?” 

The remark has been made over and 
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over again that the younger generation is 
not reading Dickens, and the record that 
is now being made has no substantial basis. 
Collectors generally, whether interested in 
Dickens or not, have read these opinions 
and like to hear both sides. 


Dickens’ Literary Rank 


In the first place, Dickens held a unique 
position among the authors of the Victorian 
period. This is not the mere opinion of 
collectors but of authorities whose opinions 
have weight and cannot be brushed aside. 
Thackeray, one of the greatest English 
novelists of the nineteenth century, in writ- 
ing of “A Christmas Carol” in Fraser's 
Magazine, said :— 

“Tt is the work of the master of all Eng- 
lish humorists now alive; the young man 
who came and took his place calmly at the 
head of the whole tribe, and who has kept 
it.” 

Swinburne, the poet, who had exacting 
standards, in an article in The Quarterly 
Review, declared: 

“England under the reign of Dickens 
had other great names to boast of which 
may well be allowed to challenge the sover- 
eignty of his genius. But as there cer- 
tainly was no Shakespeare and no Hugo 
to rival and eclipse his glory, he will prob- 
ably and naturally always be accepted and 
acclaimed as the greatest Englishman of 
his generation.” 

Max Muller, a great scholar and pro- 
found thinker of his time, said: 

“He (Dickens) knew the heart of man 
to the very core, and could draw a picture 
of human suffering with a more loving 
hand than any other English writer. He 
also possessed now and then the grand 
style, and even in his pictures of still life 
the hand of a master can always be 
perceived.” 

The unequivocal opinions of Thackeray, 
Swinburne and Muller, as to the literary 
rank of Dickens among the great authors 
of his time, are representative of scores of 
other authorities, all over the world, who 
paid tribute to his literary genius and 
accomplishment. 


What Dickens Accomplished 


Dickens’s style, or manner, did not suit 
everybody, but more people liked his stories, 
formed a warmer attachment for the 
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author, and were profoundly influenced by 
his writings, than any other author of fic. 
tion in the history of English literature. 
And he earned and deserved all admiration 
and affection that was bestowed upon him, 

An editorial writer at the time of Dick. 
ens’s death declared : 

“He has not only pleased us—he has 
softened the hearts of a whole generation, 
He made charity fashionable; he awakened 
pity in the hearts of sixty millions of peo- 
ple. He made a generation keep Christmas 
with acts of helpfulness to the poor; and 
every barefooted boy and girl in the streets 
of England and America today fares a lit. 
tle better, gets fewer cuffs and more pud- 
ding because Charles Dickens wrote.” 


The wizardry of Dickens the story tel- 
ter is well illustrated by a letter written 
by Robert Louis Stevenson sold in a New 
York auction room several years ago. Ste- 
venson, too, had an exacting standard, 
which gives his words additional weight. 
He wrote to a friend: 

“IT wonder if you have ever read Dick- 
ens’s Christmas books! I have read only 
two of them yet, and I have cried my eyes 
out; and had a terrible fight not to sob. 
But, O dear God, they are good—an 
I still feel so good after them, and would 
do anything to make it a little better for 
people. I wish that I could lose no time; 
I want to go out and comfort some one; 
I shall never listen to the nonsense 
they tell me about giving money—I 
shall give money, not that I havn't 
done it always, but I shall do it with a 
high hand now. O what a jolly thing it 
is for a man to have written books like 
these and just filled people’s hearts with 
pity.” 

A critic, summarizing the life work of 
Dickens, writing at the end of the last 
century, said: 

“He (Dickens) invented a new kind of 
irresistible humor, he told stories that went 
to the heart of humanity, he amused, he 
warmed, he cheered the world. We almost 
think that modern Christmas was his invet 
tion, such an apostle was he of kindlines 
and brotherly love, of sympathy with the 
poor and the struggling, of charity which 
is not condecension. He made pictures 
low life, and perhaps unreal shadows ° 
high life, and vivid scenes and lighted 
great periods of history. For producitg 
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effects and holding the reader he was a 
wizard with the pen. And so the world 
hung on him, read him and re-read him, 
recited him, declaimed him, put him into 
reading books, and diffused him in common 
speech and in all literature. In all Eng- 
lish literature his characters are familiar, 
stand for types, and need no explanation. 
And now, having filled itself up with him, 
been saturated with him, made him in some 
ways as common as the air, does the world 
tire of him, turn on him, say that it cannot 
read him more, that he is commonplace? 
If so, the world has made him common- 
place. But the publishers’ and booksellers’ 
accounts show no diminution in his popu- 
larity with the new generation.” 

David Christie Murray, in his “My 
Contemporaries in Fiction,” declared: 

“Dickens has a living part in the life of 
the whole wide world. He is on a hun- 
dred thousand magisterial benches every 
day. There is not a hospital patient in 
any country who has not at this minute a 
right to thank God that Dickens lived. 
What his blessed and bountiful hand has 
done for the poor and oppressed, and them 
that had no helper, no man knows. He 
made charity and good feeling a religion. 
Millions and millions of money flowed 
from the coffers of the rich for the benefit 
of the poor because of his books. A great 
part of our daily life, and a great deal of 
the best of it, is of his making. No single 
man ever made such opportunities for him- 
self. No single man was ever so widely 
and permanently useful. No single man 
ever sowed gentleness and mercy with such 
a broad sweep. The new man says of 
Dickens that his sentiment rings false. 
This is a mistake. It rings old-fashioned. 
No false note ever moved the world, and 
the world combined to love his very name. 
There were tears in thousands of house- 
holds when he died, and they were as sin- 
cere and real as if they had arisen at the 
loss of a personal friend.” 


Those who did not like Dickens’s senti- 
ment, his caricatures, and his verbosity, 
Were those who did not read his books. 
His readers, like Stevenson, were pro- 
foundly affected and inspired to lead better 
and more helpful and generous lives. This 
was why Dickens was loved by millions in 
the last century, and why he lives and is 
loved all over the world todav. 
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Is Dickens Read Today? 


It is said that Dickens is not read by the 
younger generation of readers of today, and 
that he is always mentioned with friendly 
condescension in literary circles. On this 
premise, the argument is made that prices 
of his first editions have no substantial 
basis and are not likely to be maintained. 
Our booksellers and librarians tell us that 
Dickens’s books are still bought and read 
in great numbers. The comment or con- 
versation of so-called literary circles have 
little to do with influencing book collect- 
ing. So far as Dickens is concerned his 
appraisal has already been made, his place 
in English literature is secure, and he is 
not likely to go out of fashion with col- 
lectors, even though the multitude does not 
read his books. ‘The multitude does not 
read Shakespeare, or Milton, or Thack- 
eray, but First Folios, “Paradise Losts,” 
and “Vanity Fairs,” with collectors points, 
are not going begging for buyers. Like 
“Pickwick Papers,” they, too, are advanc- 
ing in value in leaps and bounds. It does 
not require many collectors to take care 
of all of these rarities that come into the 
market, and since their number is increas- 
ing faster than these rarities, we see keen 
competition and rising prices. It is one 
of the characteristics of our age that fine 
paintings and rare editions of great books 
are sought after by wealthy collectors who 
have a taste for art and literature. In 
this country this class is increasing rapidly, 
and with the advance in education and 
wealth will continue to increase. Fashions 
in many books may change, but the rare 
editions of the immortal authors and 
other masterpieces are not likely to go out 
of fashion or collapse in value. The talk 
about a crash in the literary bull market 
is nonsense. 


Dickens’ Organized Following - 


There is another important factor that 
those who regard Dickens prices as incred- 
ible do not take into account, and that 
is the organized following of the great 
novelist. In the closing years of the last 


century, the Dickensians sought some 
means to keep his memory and ideals alive 
and the Dickens Fellowship was organized. 
In 1902 this fellowship had 3,464 mem- 
bers, and in the last report at hand, that 
of 1924, it had grown to over 50,000 
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members, with branches all over the Eng- 
lish speaking world. In England there 
were thirty-two branches; in Scotland and 
Wales, one each; in the United States, 
thirteen; in Canada, five; and in Australia, 
three. ‘These tens of thousands of Dickens 
enthusiasts have their own magazine, 
Dickensiana, under able management, to 
encourage, inform and stimulate them. A 
comparatively small percentage of collect- 
ors, if they have the means, is all that is 
needed to keep prices advancing. ‘This or- 
ganized fellowship, with a medium of in- 
tercommunication, is quite likely to furnish 
this small percentage. Even the United 
States, without help from elsewhere, ap- 
parently is quite able to keep prices advanc- 
ing, for England and her Colonies did not 
have much of a hand in creating the new 
high records. 

Seven years ago the Jupp and Wilkins 
collections of Dickensiana came into the 
auction market in this city, and the famous 
Harry B. Smith collection, then owned by 
a dealer, was sold to a collector. The usual 
attempt to belittle Dickens was made, and 
a slump was predicted. It was repeated 
again and again that collectors and the 
trade were unloading because of declining 
interest, which was untrue. The sales were 
great successes, prices advanced, new col- 
lectors came into the field, and it was clear 
to the close observer that when new im- 
portant collections came into the market, 
there would be new high records. The 
writer of this article said as much at that 
time. 

Some of his articles were reprinted 
abroad, and within a few months more 
than fifty personal letters were received, in 
every case endorsing his views. ‘The far 
away points included Manila, in the Phil- 
ippines; Calcutta, India; Cape ‘Town, 
Africa; and Adelaide, Melbourne and Syd- 
“ney, in Australia. No article could have 
been written about any other author that 
would have received such a response. This 
experience was a convincing demonstration 
of the strong hold of Dickens upon this 
generation wherever the English language 
is spoken. 

The admiration for Dickens, the author, 
is as great today as it ever was, and the 
love for him as a humanitarian is as warm 
and sincere. Collectors are a calculating 


class; they arrive at their conclusions after 
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close observation and careful study. The 
realization of $252,540 for 113 lots of 
Dickensiana in the Kern sale was paid 
after deliberate calculation. The slump; 
and collapses predicted by the false proph- 
ets did not take place, and instead there 
were many new, “incredible,” high records, 
The star of Dickens is still in the ascend- 
ant. He is not likely to be disregarded 
by collectors of the English speaking world 
in any age. 


Collectors Galore 


[_INCOLNIANA is the chief interest 

of 98 private book collectors in the 
United States. Illinois is the home of 
23 of these collectors, more than live in 
any other state. Ornithology is a fairly 
popular subject, with 24 collectors, and 
Philosophy is the major hobby of 36. Books 
on the Drama are collected by 46 inter- 
ested persons. Economic books are the 
subject for 27 collections. These totals are 
compiled from a few of the outstanding 
departments among the 800 large classi: 
fications of hobbies appearing in the 
“hobby” section of the Sixth Edition of 
“Private Book Collectors in the United 
States and Canada, With Mention of 
their Hobbies.” The book is compiled by 
John Allen Holden, and is published by 
the R. R. Bowker Company at $15.00 4 
copy. 

“From Muggletons to Pickwicks,” an 
essay on book collecting by John T. Wir 
terich, a frequent contributor to the Pu)- 
lishers’ Weekly, and the author of “A 
Primer of Book Collecting” and “Collec 
tor’s Choice,” introduces the new edition 
of the book. 

Every three years a revised edition 0! 
the book is issued, containing the name 
of several hundred new collectors, ani 
without the names of many prominent cdl 
lectors who have died or abandoned the 
pursuit of first editions and rarities. The 
1770 names included in the new issue att 
arranged under three different listings. A" 
alphabetical list of names and addresses 5 
supplemented by a geographical arrange 
ment with brief mention of the hobbies 4 
each collector. In addition to this me 
tion, there is a separate list of hobbies, 
interests, heading, in each case, the namé 
of the persons collecting books on th 
various subjects. 
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Romantic Stories of Books 


John T. Winterich 
Author ef “A Primer of Book Collecting” and “Collector's Choice” 


XV 
The Scarlet Letter 


ITH the aid of such illumination 

as the coaches of the Eastern Rail- 

road afforded, James T. Fields was 
devoting the short ride from Salem to Boston 
to the absorbed study of a batch of manu- 
script. ‘The manuscript was quite literally 
manuscript—the typewriter had not yet 
been invented; moreover the manuscript 
was rolled, which was as unforgiveable an 
offense then as now. One may imagine 
that, after the manner of rolled manuscript 
since paper was first invented, this particu- 
lar document would suddenly and discon- 
certingly curl up in Mr, Field’s face. It 
was a cold night at the end of 1849, and 
in all likelihood the railway coach was 
either a jolting icicle or a rattling furnace. 
It would be difficult to picture less auspi- 
cious surroundings in which an author 
could be put to the great test. For Mr. 
Fields was a publisher, and as his thumb 
moved up or down books were born or 
books died, and there was weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

Mr. Fields also was by way of being an 
author himself. Earlier in this same year 
he had published a book of his own poems, 
among which were two lines that have sur- 
vived, and will doubtless continue to sur- 
vive, wholly divorced from their context 
and even from the sponsoring name of Mr. 
Fields: 

“We are lost!” the captain shouted, 

As he staggered down the stairs. 
Mr. Fields subsequently declared himself 
to be “the worst sailor probably on this 
planet.” His own recommendation is un- 
necessary ; who but the least seamanlike of 
sailors would endow a ship with stairs? 

Despite the watch-spring manuscript and 
the uncongenial if not physically hostile 
atmosphere, Mr. Fields sat enthralled. 

he manuscript was not a completed prod- 
uct, but Mr. Fields had no doubt that what 


was yet to come would be up to the stan- 
dard set in the fragment in his hands. 
Before he went to bed that night he had 
written and mailed a note to the cuthor 
“and told him that I would come again to 
Salem the next day and arrange for its 
publication.” 

This letter must have been heartening 
news to the late surveyor of customs of 
the port of Salem, though it was news 
which he had every right to expect. His 
name had already appeared on the title 
pages of a few books, and several books of 
his had appeared without his name on the 
title pages—dullish bits of hackwork, and 
one essay in prose fiction which, in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm, he had had published 
at his own expense, and, in subsequent 
years of reflection, had attempted with con- 
spicuous but not complete success to sup- 
press. His ‘“Twice-Told Tales’ and 
“Mosses from an Old Manse” had en- 
joyed each a mild success of esteem, and 
among the principal esteemers was this 
same Mr. Fields, who had _ published 
neither of them, and who, on his moment- 
ous visit to Salem, had gone so far as to 
assure ex-Surveyor Nathanial Hawthorne 
that he “would start with an edition of 
two thousand copies of anything you write.” 

“I remember that I pressed him to re- 
veal to me what he had been writing,” 
Mr. Fields declared more than twenty 
years later in “Yesterdays With Authors.” 
“He shook his head and gave me to under- 
stand he had produced nothing. At that 
moment I caught sight of a bureau or set 
of drawers near where we were sitting; 
and immediately it occurred to me that 
hidden away somewhere in that article of 
furniture was a story or stories by the 
author of the “Iwice-Told Tales,’ and I 
became so positive of it that I charged him 
vehemently with the fact. He seemed sur- 
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prised, I thought, but shook his head again; 
and I rose to take my leave, begging him 
not to come into the cold entry, saying I 
would come back and see him again in a 
few days. I was hurrying down the stairs 
when he called after me from the chamber, 
asking me to stop a moment. Then quickly 
stepping into the entry with a roll of manu- 
script in his hands, he said: ‘How in 
Heaven’s name did you know this thing 
was there? As you have found me out, 
take what I have written, and tell me, 
after you get home and have time to read 
it, if it is good for anything. It is either 
very good or very bad,—I don’t know 
which.’ ” 

Mr. Hawthorne, as a matter of fact, was 
pretty well convinced that “this thing” was 
very good. He had, too, at the moment, 
the most practical of reasons for wishing 
the reading public to reciprocate his view. 
Three years earlier the influence of friends 
in President Polk’s administration had 
gained him the Salem post and twelve hun- 
dred dollars a year. On Washington’s 
Birthday of 1847 General Zacharay Taylor 
had won the Battle of Buena Vista against 
Santa Ana, and rode into the White House 
en the current of his success in March of 
1849. There was important patronage to 
be dispensed ; the far-reaching Whig scythe 
did not get around to mowing down Sur- 
veyor Hawthorne until June, making him 
the final notable casualty of the War with 
Mexico, and leaving him with a wife, two 
small children, and a house for which he 
was. paying two hundred dollars a year 
rent. The family’s assets consisted of one 
hundred and fifty dollars which Mrs. Haw- 
thorne had put by in the prosperous years 
of the surveyorship. It would, therefore, 
be extremely gratifying if the new book 
could enjoy something more than a success 
of esteem. 

True to his promise, Mr. Fields the next 
day followed his note to Salem, bubbling 
over “in such an amazing state of excite- 
ment” that the ex-surveyor, rendered cyni- 
cal perhaps by the ingratitude of republics, 
‘would not believe I was really in earnest.” 
However much Hawthorne may have dis- 
counted this quite genuine enthusiasm, he 
was at least convinced that Fields was seri- 
ous in his intention to publish the book. In 
the days that followed they got down to 
cases. Hawthornes’ idea was that the new 
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book should be a collection of short stories, 
after the manner of ‘““T'wice-Told Tales” 
and ‘“Mosses from an Old Manse,”’—he 
wanted to call it “Old-Time Legends: To. 
gether with Sketches, Experimental and 
Ideal.” The manuscript he had given 
Fields would take about two hundred pages 
of the new book, he thought. This manu. 
script was called ‘“The Scarlet Letter,” and 
Hawthorne thought the story “too sombre” 
to make a book by itself. Fields thought 
quite otherwise, and finally won his point, 
A little before this decision was taken 
Hawthorne had written Fields thus: 


“Keeping so close to its point as the tale 
does, and diversified no otherwise than by 
turning different sides of the same dark 
idea to the reader’s eye, it will weary very 
many people and disgust some. Is it safe, 
then, to stake the fate of the book entirely 
on this one chance? A hunter loads his 
gun with a bullet and several buckshot; 
and, following his sagacious example, it 
was my purpose to conjoin the one long 
story with half a dozen shorter ones, s0 
that, failing to kill the public outright with 
my biggest and heaviest lump of lead, | 
might have other chances with the smaller 
bits, individually and in the aggregate. 
However, I am willing to leave these con- 
siderations to your judgment, and should 
not be sorry to have you decide for the 
separate publication. 

“In this latter event it appears to me 
that the only proper title for the book 
would be “The Scarlet Letter,’ for “The 
Custom-House’ is merely introductory,— 
an entrance-hall to the magnificent edifice 
which I throw open to my guests. It 
would be funny if, seeing the further pas 
sages so dark and dismal, they should all 
choose to stop there! If “The Scarlet Let: 
ter’ is to be the title, would it not be wel 
to print it on the title-page in red ink? ! 
am not quite sure about the good taste 
so doing, but it would certainly be piquett 
and appropriate, and, I think, attractive 
to the great gull whom we are endeavoring 
to circumvent.” 

The manuscript of “The Scarlet Letter’ 
was completed on February 3, 1850. 
the following day Hawthorne wrote to hi 
Bowdoin classmate and lifelong friend 
Horatio Bridge: 

“T finished my book only yesterday, 
end being in press in Boston, while t 
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other was in my head here in Salem; so 
that, as you see, the story is at least four- 
teen miles long... . 

“My book, the publisher tells me, will 
not be out before April. He speaks of it 
‘2 tremendous terms of approbation. So 
does Mrs. Hawthorne, to whom I read the 
conclusion last night. It broke her heart, 
and sent her to bed with a grievous head- 
ache, which I look upon as -a triumphant 
success. | 

“Tudging from its effect on her and the 
publisher, I may calculate on what bowlers 
call a ten-strike. Yet I do not make any such 
calculation. Some portions of the book are 
powerfully written; but my writings do 
not, nor ever will, appeal to the broadest 
class of sympathies, and therefore will not 
obtain a very wide popularity. Some like 
them very much, others care nothing for 
them, and see nothing in them. ‘There is 
an introduction to this book giving a sketch 
of my custom-house life, with an imagina- 
tive touch here and there, which may, per- 
haps, be more widely attractive than the 
main narrative. The latter lacks sunshine, 
etc. To tell you the truth, it is—(1 hope 
Mrs. Bridge is not present )—it is positively 
a h—I-f—d story, into which I found it 
almost impossible to throw any cheerful 
light.” 

Bridge published this letter in his ‘‘Per- 
sonal Recollections of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’ (New York, 1893), and no man 
can say whether it was Bridge or Haw- 
thorne who inserted the dashes in “h—I- 
{—d,” which presumably stands for “hell- 
fired.” 

“The Scarlet Letter” was published 
about the middle of March—probably on 
the 16th, less than six weeks after the com- 
pletion of the manuscript. According to 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law and earliest biog- 
rapher, George Parsons Lathrop (“A 
Study of Hawthorne,” Boston, 1876,) “the 
first edition of five thousand copies was ex- 
hausted in ten days.” Mr. Fields had ex- 
pressed his determination to “‘start with an 
edition of two thousand copies of anything 
you write,” and it is conceivable that his 
enthusiasm attained such a pitch that he 
was willing to increase this figure. It 
‘ems hardly likely, however, that his busi- 
ness judgment (or lack of it) would per- 
mit him to go as high as five thousand 
Copies for the first edition of a book by a 


and stereotype plates made. 
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comparatively unknown author. An im- 
portant mechanical factor can be adduced 
as pretty convincing evidence that the edi 
tion was not nearly so large as that: the 
book was printed from type. The size of 
the first edition was probably much closer 
to the original Fields pledge of two thou- 
sand than to the Lathrop figure. 





Ticknor, Fields and Hawthorne, pub- 
lishers and author of “The 


+3 


Scarlet Letter 


The success of the book was immediate. 
The second edition contains a preface dated 
March 30, 1850, and while datelines on 
prefaces, like too many datelines in news- 
papers and magazines, are not always of 
surpassing significance, there is no vaild 
reason for doubting the accuracy of the 
designation in this case. If the preface was 
actually written on March 30th, then Mr. 
Fields was clearly going ahead with a sec- 
ond edition within two weeks of the origi- 
nal appearance of “The Scarlet Letter.” 
For the third edition the type was reset 
“The Scarlet 
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Letter,’ its publishers 
agreed, was a success. And never since 
1850 has it ceased to be a success. It was 
never a sensational best seller in the man- 
ner of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or “Trilby,” 
but it has always been the sort of seller that 
makes publishers wish that copyrights held 
into eternity. 

The first edition of “The Scarlet Let- 
ter” is invariably described as “first edi- 
tion, first issue, with the word ‘reduplicate’ 
on page twenty-one, line twenty.” This is 
merely catalogers’ enthusiasm; the first edi- 
tion of “The Scarlet Letter” may be divisi- 
ble into issues, but if so the marks of divi- 
sion have not yet been announced. The 
first edition contains no preface, the second 
has a “Preface to the Second Edition’-- 
“reduplicate” is common to all copies of the 
first edition. The alleged “point” has, 
however, been so widely proclaimed that it 
will be listed to the end of time, and it has 
at any rate amassed such a quantity of false 
bibliographical prestige (but not thru the 
fault of any accredited Hawthorne bibliog- 
rapher) that the circumstances are worth 
setting forth. 

In the preliminary paper on “The Cus- 
tom-House” is a long description of “the 
father of the Custom-House. . . . a certain 
permanent Inspector,” who is not named in 
the book, but who was actually named Zach 
Burchmore. Mr. Burchmore was an artist 
in the matter of what no good New Eng- 
lander of his or later times would feel 
called upon to apologize for calling vittles. 
“Tt was marvellous,’ declared Hawthorne 
in his introduction, “to observe how the 
ghosts of bygone meals were continually 
rising up before him; not in anger or retri- 
bution, but as if grateful for his former 
appreciation, and seeking to reduplicate an 
endless series of enjoyment, at once 
shadowy and sensual.” In the second edi- 
tion (not issue) “reduplicate” yields to 
“repudiate,” and in the third edition “re- 
pudiate” makes way for “resuscitate.” 


Either ‘“reduplicate” or “resuscitate” 
makes sense ; ‘repudiate’ makes no sense at 
all. Stylistically, “resuscitate” perhaps is 
preferable to “reduplicate.” In all likeli- 
hood, Hawthorne altered “‘reduplicate” to 
“resuscitate” after the printing of the first 
edition and the printer misread the altera- 
tion for “repudiate,” which got into the 
second edition and made further alteration 


were evidently 
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impossible until the printing of a third 
edition. In his own copy of the second 
edition Hawthorne placed an asterisk beside 
this passage, with this autograph footnote 
about Burchmore at the bottom of the 
page: “I myself have often been the recipj- 
ent of his tit-bits & my children also. This 
is my gratitude for it.” All honor to the 
memory of Zach Burchmore, who enjoyed 
the good things of this life, and enjoyed 
sharing them with others! 

“The Scarlet Letter” was bound in the 
brown cloth without which any book bear- 
ing the imprint of ‘Ticknor, Reed and 
Fields (and later of Ticknor and Fields) 
seems so strangely alien to the Boston of 
the 1850's. ‘Tipped in opposite the inside 
front cover were four pages of advertise. 
ments dated March 1, 1850, listing titles 
by as rich an assembly of notables as ever 
graced a publisher’s list: Longfellow, Lo- 
well, Holmes, Whittier, Browning, Tenny- 
son, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey. The words 


“Scarlet Letter” were printed ‘‘on the 


title-page in red ink,” as Hawthorne had ] 


suggested—Mr. Fields obviously did not 
doubt the good taste of this bit of embel- 
lishment. The red letters survived the first 
three editions. 

Several misprints in the first and second 
editions were corrected in resetting the type 
for the stereotype edition, and at least one 
new misprint was made. The word ‘mortal’ 
on page 100, line two, first edition, becomes 
“moral” in the reset edition (page 96, line 
two), but the context proves clearly that 
“mortal” was what Hawthorne intended. 

“The Scarlet Letter” has done uncon 
monly well for a book that inaugurated its 
commercial career for seventy-five cents 4 
copy. It has become, particularly in recent 
years, one of the great collecting desiderat 
of American literature, a fact that is clearly 
demonstrated in its steady rise in value 
Five years ago a good copy of “The Scarlet 
Letter” would have been high at one hut 
dred dollars; today it would be cheap # 
two hundred. At the Wakeman sale 
the American Art Galleries in the sprint 
of 1924 presentation copies to Hawthornes 
wife and to his sister Elizabeth brought 
respectively $400 and $350; the latter w 
resold at the Anderson Galleries last De 
cember for $1250. It now forms part of the 
great Hawthorne collection of Owen D. 
Young. 
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Old and Rare Book Notes 


-TAWO important collections of Amer- 
icana, one the David Williams and 
the other William Austin, the latter 

composed entirely of autographic material, 

including letters written by Washington, 
von Steuben, Jefferson, and others of the 

Revolutionary period, will be sold at the 

American Art Galleries, January 30 and 

31. On February 5 and 6 the collection 

of William W. Cohen will be sold in the 

same galleries, which includes both valu- 
able autographic material and rare books. 

The former includes letters or documents 

signed by Washington (one of a letter of 

seven pages), Fulton, Adams, Walton, 

Paine, Benedict Arnold, Dickens, Irving, 

Franklin and other famous statesmen and 

authors. Among the books are the “Mir- 

ror of the World” printed by Caxton, 

1481; Fletcher’s “Purple Land,” and first 

editions of Thackeray, Goldsmith, Shelley, 

Keats, Kipling, Lamb, Poe, Stevenson, 

Whitman, Browning, Wilde and others. 

The Whitmans include, it is said, every 

issue and every edition of “Leaves_ of 

Grass,’ among them the copy used by the 

district attorney of Boston in suppressing 

the sale of the work in that city, accom- 
panied by the correspondence. ‘This sale 
will make a strong appeal to the collector, 
for it contains a great deal of material for 
which there is a keen demand at this time. 


EORGE W. DAVIS, formerly a well- 

known London bookseller, who has 
devoted much time to a collation of the 
textual variants in the different parts of the 
“Pickwick Papers” has printed the result 
in a booklet of twenty pages, bearing the 
imprint of Marks and Co., 106 Charing 
Cross Road, London, which may be ob- 
tained for five shillings. ‘The title is “The 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club: 
some New Bibliographical Discoveries,” 
and the London Times says that it must 
take place by the side of the new bibliog- 
raphy by Eckel on this subject. Mr. 
Davis has examined a large number of 
“opies of the various early issues, and all 
Vickens collectors will be grateful to him 
or the careful record he has made. It 










appears that, with the exception of Part 
2, in which considerable portions were re- 
set, the publishers (or printers) continued 
to use the same type for a long time, with 
only the occasional replacing of damaged 
or broken letters. Mr. Davis deals first 
with the text and then with the plates and 
has set out all the details that differentiate 
the various early issues. ‘These numerous 
points cannot be memorized, and Dickens 
collectors will be glad to get and treasure 
this little brochure, containing much in- 
formation not obtainable elsewhere. Now 
that the “Pickwick Papers” has reached 
the new record of $28,000, an owner, or 
prospective owner, will be anxious to get 
all the information possible as to what con- 
stitutes a perfect “Pickwick” from the col- 
lector’s standpoint. 


A FACSIMILE edition of Napoleonic 

manuscripts discovered some years 
ago in the library of Kornik Castle in 
Western Poland by Professor Syzmon 
Askenazy, the noted historian, will soon 
be ready in Warsaw. It will be their first 
appearance in book form. Professor Ask- 
enazy, said to be one of the greatest living 
authorities on Napoleon, has prepared the 
documents for the press. Kornik Castle is 
near Poznan and belonged to the Zamoy- 
ski family, but its last owner, Count 
Wlaydslaw Zamoyski, a scholar and col- 
lector, gave the whole estate to the nation. 
The library is rich with manuscripts of the 
last four hundred years. It was gener- 
ously supported by its owners, and many 
manuscripts were reproduced in facsimile. 
How the Napoleonic manuscripts escaped 
the attention of the librarians is a mystery. 
The collection was bought by a Polish 
noble, Count Dzialynski, in Paris, in 1822, 
shortly after Napoleon’s death. These 
documents went with the exiled Emperor 
to St. Helena and were brought back to 
France with other Napoleonic relics. The 
Kornik manuscripts are said to reveal the 
character of the youthful Napoleon with 
singular clearness. ‘They show him as a 
young officer, sketching detailed plans for 
his future Italian campaign; they portray 





HERE are collectors in 

your community — col- 

lectors of rare books, first 
editions, autographs—experi- 
enced collectors and beginners 
who will buy from you if you 
will let it be known that you 
are willing and able to secure 
the books they desire. 


fa 


Not having a large stock of 

rare items need not handi- 
cap you. For almost anyone of 
the old, well-established rare 
book dealers would be willing 
to send on approval rare books 
that you have a reasonable ex- 
pectation of selling. 


ofa 


ARE book dealers, Ameri- 

can and English, will ad- 
vertise in the columns of the 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
from time to time, the particu- 
lar branch of the rare book 
business that they specialize in. 
Thru their catalogs you can 
keep informed about the extent 
and nature of their stock. 


ofa 


AST but not least: The 

PUBLISHERS’ WEEK- 
LY in the third issue of every 
month will endeavor to give 
you up to the minute news 
about the rare book market 
which, it hopes, will help you 
develop a profitable extension 
of your business. . 
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the politician, still revolutionary, teaching 
how to stir up a revolution in Genoa, and 
finally the man and lover, telling a senti- 
mental story of an unhappy love affair, 
The papers, including a novelette, political 
notes, military plans, have great historical 
value and are likely to be in much demand 
among Napoleon collectors, who in recent 
years have been increasing in numbers on 
the Continent. 


MAY American libraries are now giy- 

ing much attention to securing orig- 
inal source material, literary and historical, 
The Library of Congress is famous for its 
collection of original letters and papers of 
American statesmen, and the expert care 
taken in their preservation. In many cases 
these collections of letters, documents and 
manuscripts have reached the libraries in 
incomplete and in damaged condition. The 
New York Public Library has adopted the 
policy of seeking to obtain from the imme. 
diate relatives of distinguished men who 
have recently died all their public paper 
which may be of value to future historians 
Its foresight is evident from the note ir 
the January Bulletin that “realizing tha 
the library has ample facilities for the cart 
and administration of material of this sort, 
a growing number of men who have retired 
from useful lives of public service are plac: 
ing their files of letters in its hands.” The 
library hopes that others will follow the 
example and promises that the origind 
papers will be preserved, protected ani 
available to students under such conditiom 
as the donors may prescribe. 


"THE high prices which autographic m* 

terial, literary and historical, is bring 
ing is leading to many discoveries and } 
teaching the world the importance of cot 
servation. During the year just pass 
one important discovery after another w4 
announced with great frequency. And n0t 
comes an announcement from Jose He' 
nandez, investigator for the Spanish-Cubé 
Institute, that he has discovered in th 
archives of protocols in Seville the origi” 
burial permit of Columbus, which autho" 
ized the body to be placed in the Cartl’ 
ian Monastery at Santa Maria until it @ 
taken to Santo Domingo. The permit 
dated April 11, 1509. Senor Hernané! 
also claims to have found documents !¢ 
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ring to Amerigo Vespucci, after whom 


ing 


" America was named, and of Pinzon and 
air, Mother discoverers. These documents refer 
cal ee to permits to embark for the N ew World. 
cal This new evidence will be pnblished in 
in catalogs on American documents to coincide 
ent with the opening of the Ibero-American 
on fee Exposition. 


A GIFT of 2,600 volumes dealing with 
the development of the Southwest- 


r1V- 

“ ern part of North America has been made 
«| ato the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, 
‘itsepby the estate of Dr. George Wharton 
oie James, author and lecturer, who acquired 
are(ee much distinction from _ his research in 
ase; SOuthwestern lore. Books on a multitude 
ani eof subjects, all relating to the territory 


: ea west of the Mississippi and including Mex- 
Thee ico, Central America and part of South 
th America, are included in the collection. 
Among many books of extreme rarity is 
the original volume of Francisco Palou’s 
life of Junipero Serra, the founder of the 
aan chain of California missions, which now 
. jg gg stand among the few relics of the Spanish 
shat ee Occupation of the Southwest. This volume, 
bound in sheepskin, was printed in 1787. 


me- 
vho 
ders 
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Abour seven hundred autograph let- 
ters have recently come into the posses- 
sion of the Scottish National Library, the 
gift of Miss Margaret Carlyle Aitkin, 
daughter of Carlyle’s sister Jean. Miss Ait- 
kin, a frequent and welcome visitor at her 
uncle’s house in Cheyne Row, has many 
recollections of the distinguished visitors 
who came to visit him. When making the 
presentation she expressed her great satis- 
at faction that the letters, many of which 
ii were addressed to her mother, will now be 
| permanently preserved as a national treas- 
ure. The letters are arranged chronologi- 
a cally from the years 1821 to 1869. The 
me 1851 is represented by 67 letters, the 
et largest number written in a single year. 
i There are also many interesting drafts in 
fe Carlyle s own handwriting; a galley proof 
in! The History of Frederick the Great,’ 
ie Manuscript page of “Past and Present,” 
| one of his bookplates, and many manuscript 
notes. Like Sir Walter Scott, Carlyle was 
yma: Prolific letter writer and kept in close 
it touch with his family. That the roots of 
is family affection struck deep is evidenced 
throughout these familiar letters of his. “I 
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cannot do without your dispatches from 
time to time,” he wrote his sister, Mrs. 
Aitkin, in 1839. “I must learn how all 
fares with you and the rest of them; put 
the children to bed and then put—pen to 
paper that night.” 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC reproduction of 
Prince Shotoku’s “The Lotus of 
Truth” has been given to the Library of 
Congress by the Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity, through the Japanese ambassador. 
The reproduction is one of three destined 
for American libraries as tokens of appre- 
ciation of American aid given the univer- 
sity after the catastrophe of September, 
1923. It is in four handscrolls, on paper 
approximately ten inches wide, on rollers 
tipped with silver. The reproduction 
shows the exquisite workmanship of the 
original. The commentary was written 
in the seventh century by Prince Shotoku, 
regent from 593-622 and regarded as 
founder of Japan’s civilization. “The 
Lotus of Truth,” it is explained, is in 
some measure to the Buddhistic faith what 
the gospel of St. John is to Christianity. 


The Metropolitan Museum | 
of Art | 


announces 


Metropolitan Museum 
Studies 


A new periodical to appear semi- 
annually. Descriptions and dis- 
cussions of important works of 
art in the Museum collections. 


Fully Illustrated 
Price per volume $7.00; per part 
$4.00 
| 
| 


Volume I, Part One 
Now on Sale 


Circular P. sent on request 
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V. MARROT’S recently issued 

°* “Bibliography of the Works of 
John Galsworthy” pays conspicuous atten- 
tion to those first American editions which, 
by preceding the first English editions, are 
first editions in their own right. In all 
but a few instances the priority involves 
only a matter of days, and so will prob- 
ably be regarded as of little significance 
by the Galsworthy collector, tho the bibli- 


“The Little Dream” (1911) 
“Moods, Songs and Doggerels” (1912) 
“The Inn of Tranquillity” (1912) 
“The Little Man” (1915) 

“A Sheaf” (1916) 

“Beyond” (1917) 

“Five Tales” (1918) 

“Saint’s Progress” (1919) 
“‘Addresses in America” (1919) 
“Awakening” (1920) 

“To Let” (1921) 

“The Forsyte Saga” (1922) 
“The White Monkey” (1924) 
“Swan Song” (1928) 


Several of Mr. Galsworthy’s American 
firsts, Mr. Marrot’s compilation shows, 
have a claim to recognition by the collector 
that is on a more substantial basis than is 
indicated in the case of most books listed 
in the above summary. 

“The Burning Spear” (New York, 1923) 
contains a three-page foreword by Mr. 
Galsworthy which did not appear in the 
original (1919) English edition, which 
latter was issued as “by A. R. P.—m” 
—an anonymity within an anonymity. 

The volume issued in “(Commemoration 
of the Centenary of the Birth of James 
Russell Lowell, February 22, 1919,” 
published by Scribners in 1919 for the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
under whose auspices the occasion was 
celebrated, contains a six-page address by 
Mr. Galsworthy which was later included 
in ‘Addresses in America.” The volume 
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Good Second-Hand Condition 


John T. Winterich 


ographic importance of the time difference 
is of course quite real. The collector can- 
not be blamed, for instance, for preferring 
the first English edition of “The Forsyte 
Saga” to the first American, even tho the 
former was published on May 25, 1922, 
and the latter on March 24th. The Gals- 
worthy first American editions which en- 
joy strict calendar precedence over the 
first English editions are: 


PUBLICATION DATE 
American English 
June 17 June 30 
March 23 April 17 
Oct. 19 Oct. 24 
May I May 6 
Sept. 30 Gee, “32 
Aug. 25 Aug. 30 
March 29 July 25 
June 20 Oct. 16 
Aug. 15 Nov 25 
Nov. 12 Nov. 18 
Sept. 2 Sept. 29 
March 24 May 25 
Oct. B4 Oct. 30 
July 10 July 12 


is also a legitimate Barrie first edition, 
containing a letter from him to President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University, who sponsored the commemori- 
tion idea. 

The first American edition of “Beyond” 
offers a particularly interesting problem. 
It preceded the first English edition by 
only five days, but it exists unquestior- 
ably in two issues. Of one of these the 
title page reads: ‘Beyond / by / John 
Galsworthy / “Che faro senza—” / New 
York / Charles Scribner’s Sons / 1917- 
On page [v] is the dedication to Thomas 
Hardy. | “There is also in existence ! 
variant,” records Mr. Marrot, “bought by 
Captain Louis Henry Cohn of New York 
of Messrs. Scribners on the day of pub 
lication.” The title page of this variant 
reads: “Beyond / A Drama of Heatt’ 
Counseling / by / John Galsworthy / New 
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York / Charles Scribner's Sons / 1917.” 
In this variant the dedication leaf is omit- 
ted, the section title “Part I” directly 
following the copyright page. The prior- 
ity of this variant appears unquestionable. 


7 HE New Yorker for November 24th 
reports: “Grown-ups predominate in 
the little line of people which shuffles past 
the glass case, on the main floor of the 
Public Library, holding the original ‘Alice 
in Wonderland’ manuscript. The day we 
were there, a grim-looking Japanese off- 
cer in uniform was one of the most absorbed 
watchers. What interested us most in re- 
lation to the exhibit, however, was a story 
a man gave us to add to our collection of 
Coolidge items. It seems that Dr. Rosen- 
bach, the first American purchaser of the 
Lewis Carroll manuscript, was invited to 
luncheon at the White House, and after- 
wards he showed the treasure to the Presi- 
dent and also exhibited a copy of the rare 
1865 edition which was recalled by its au- 
thor shortly after it was printed, because 


> he was not satisfied with the illustrations. 


“This,” said Dr. Rosenbach, holding it up, 


' “is the famous suppressed issue of the book.” 


The President, who had been looking on 
silently, was moved to comment. “I did not 
know,” he said, “there was anything off- 
color about ‘Alice in Wonderland’.” 


T HE President (if the story be authen-. 


tic) is far from unique among mortals 
in his assumption that suppression is sy- 
nonymous with censorship and outraged offi- 
cial morality. As a matter of fact, the two 
most valuable -“suppressed” books of the 
nineteenth century were suppressed by the 
authors themselves. The 1865 “Alice” is 
one of them; the other is Kipling’s “The 
Smith Administration” (Allahabad, 1891). 
No officially suppressed book of our times 
is ever likely to approach either member of 
this pair in scarcity, or at any rate in value. 
Yet even in many collectors’ eyes the term 
Suppression is a synonym for off-coloration, 
as it may be to Mr, Coolidge. On the 
other hand, the man who presumably was 
Present at the moment and who told the 
story to the New Yorker may have failed 
to notice the suggestion of a twinkle in the 


executive eye. The President. knows his 
Oston, 
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2 ata of Mr. Coolidge’s own books has 


ome scarce enough without being 
suppressed. “Have Faith in Massachu- 
setts” was published at Boston by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company in the fall of 1919, 
shortly before Governor Coolidge’s nomi- 
nation for Vice-President. It contained 
224 pages. A “second edition, enlarged” 
(as it was properly described on the title 
page) was subsequently published, also 
with a 1919 date. This edition con- 
tained 275 pages. Subsequent editions are 
identical with this save that, in ac- 
cordance with Houghton Mifflin practise, 
the title page is not dated. The book 
enjoyed wide circulation as campaign lit- 
erature, and copies soon made their way 
in droves to the second-hand book trade, 
appearing on the twenty-five cent coun- 
ters in an abundance that almost reached 
the record held from 1918 to 1924 or 
thereabouts by Hudson Maxim’s “De- 
fenceless America.” These copies seem 
to have become pretty well reabsorbed 
since Mr. Coolidge’s occupation of the 
White House; while the book in some edi- 
tion is still readily procurable, it is far 
from being as common as it was five years 


ago. ‘The first edition, however, has be- ° 


come quite scarce. Other essential Cool- 
idge first editions are ‘““The Price of Free- 
dom” and “Foundations of the Republic” 
(New York, Scribner, 1924 and 1926 re- 
spectively), which are much easier to come 
by than “Have Faith in Massachusetts.” 
All three volumes are collections of ad- 
dresses and messages. 


HERE are three “must” items as 

goals for the collector of President-elect 
Hoover. One is the already well-known 
translation, by Mr. and Mrs. Hoover, of 
Georgius Agricola’s (George Bauer’s) 
“De Re Metallica” (London, 1912). The 
book is not particularly scarce, but it is 
in good demand at present and will doubt- 
less continue so. It is, of course, unique 
among the literary efforts of Presi- 
dents. Many Presidents have written of 
literature, of history, of fishing, but only 
Mr. Hoover has collaborated in the trans- 
lation from the Latin of an early treatise 
on mining. The book has not been quoted 
in any dealer’s catalog, this department 
believes, since Mr. Hoover’s nomination, 
nor has it appeared at auction during the 
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present season. ‘The last recorded quota- 
tion, according to “American Book Prices 
Current,” was $22 at the Anderson Gal- 
leries in December 16, 1924. This was 
an inscribed copy. This quotation, of 
course, would be entirely out of line with 
the value today, inscribed or uninscribed. 
“De Re Metallica” will probably continue 
to be the most sought after Hoover title, 
but the collector will have much more dif- 
ficulty in securing a copy of the first edi- 
tion of “Principles of Mining” (New 
York, 1909). Correct copies bear the im- 
print of the Hill Publishing Company, 
which later that same year was merged 
into the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, in whose name _ subsequent issues 
have appeared. ‘The book is still a stand- 


ard technical textbook. Being a textbook, 


it has suffered the usual fate of its kind 
and become rather rare in first edition. 

In 1922 Doubleday, Page & Company 
published Mr. Hoover’s “American Indi- 
vidualism.” The first edition is so desig- 
nated below the copyright notice. The 
book has become uncommon enough to 
have found post-election buyers at around 
ten dollars. 





for binding in American leathers. 


BENNETT BOOK STUDIOS, Inc. 


240 West 23rd Street, New York City 


Our New Year’s Resolution is to Enlarge our Business in 


Job Book-Binding and Case-Making 
for Established Dealers 


During the past year we made great progress in this direc- 
tion, but we know that we only reached the half-way mark. 


fine book-binding but in making the most intricate cases for special pur- 
| poses and in cleaning and repairing (both paper and leather) that assures 
| us a foremost position in the trade. We solicit your patronage with full 
confidence of being able to satisfy you. 


| We use only the best imported materials and regret that we cannot accept orders 
Our prices, however, are moderate and uniform 


| to all our friends. | 


We feel we have now acquired a degree of proficiency not only in 


The Publishers’ W eekly 
YoOuR correspondent enjoyed the priy- 


ilege of hearing an interesting first 
edition of George Bernard Shaw at the 
Phoenix Book Shop, 41 East 49th Street, 
New York, a few days ago. It consisted 
of two double-disc records entitled “Spoken 
English and Broken English,” and is a 
quite legitimate first edition because 
printed transcript of the records accon- 
panies each set, and can be obtained only 
with the records. The records and the 
pamphlet are put out by the Linguaphone 
Institute of London, and the Phoenix shop 
is acting as American distributor, The 
combination (records, case and pamphlet) 
costs six dollars. Collectors and exhibiting 
booksellers must, however, supply their own 
phonographs. Ralph Allan of the Phoenix 
shop uses for demonstration purposes a tiny 
camp phonograph which reproduces Mr, 
Shaw’s voice with remarkable clarity, mak- 
ing recourse to the printed transcript un- 
necessary. Somehow it seemed extraordi- 
nary to your correspondent that Mr. Shaw 
should speak with a quite recognizable 
English accent. One rather expected a 


brogue. 
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The necessity of adding a set of phono- 
vraph records to a collected set of an au- 
thor’s first editions opens up horrendous 
possibilities. What if Mr. Shaw should 
turn composer and produce rolls of auto- 
matic music? What if Mr. Shaw should 
write a talking movie ?—he has, of course, 
appeared in person in one. What if he 
turned sky writer, or Stone Mountain 
sculptor ? 


BOOKSELLER to whom this depart- 

ment pays an occasional visit issued a 
catalog the other day—a week or so before 
your correspondent’s last visit. ‘The book- 
seller produced his personal copy of the 
catalog and went over it, item by item, to 
show how well it had sold. Most of the 
items, naturally, had been applied for by 
two or three customers—some of them by 
half a dozen customers. ‘That, of -course, 
is one of the drawbacks of getting out a 
catalog. If a man sells anvils or steam- 
shovels or almost any other kind of gadget 
by catalog he can supply a virtually in- 
definite demand for anvils or steam-shovels, 
If he is cataloging first editions of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” or “The Man of property” 
he is in an exceedingly fortunte position if 
he can supply more than one copy of each. 
If he receives five orders for one item, four 
unrequited customers are mildly put out 
about it—and perhaps not so mildly. More- 
over there are some books which, though 
their inclusion would enhance the prestige 
of his catalog enormously, he simply cannot 
list—too many customers would write in to 
complain: ‘““Why do you catalog this book, 
making it available to the whole world, 
when you know I have been wanting a 
copy for three years?” On the other hand, 
those books of which he could supply a 
dozen copies are almost invariably, for that 
very reason, the books which do not draw 
a single order when cataloged. It’s all ter- 
ribly confusing, and there’s nothing to be 
done about it, because there’s nothing that 
whets the collector’s appetite like a catalog, 
even if he can’t have everything in it. 


Auction Calendar 
Wednesday afternoon, Ja 3oth, at 2 o’clock. 


arly west hi ; : 
the lif stern history, literature and narratives, 
of Phin, of the Right Rev. Nathaniel S. Thomas 
‘ae iladelphia. (Items 357.) The Anderson Gal- 
'es, 48 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Catalogs Received 


Agriculture, horticulture, cattle, astronomy, botany, 
etc. (No. 230; Items 215.) Shepard Book Co., 408 
South State St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Americana. (No. 52; Items 568.) A. J. Huston, 92 
Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


Americana. Aurand’s Book Store, 925 North Third 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Americana. (No. 78; Section 1.) The Smith Book 
Co., Suite 914, Union Central Building, Cincinnati, 
io. 

Autographes anciens et modernes, documents et 
manuscrits. (No. 4; Items 966.) Hotel Des Societes 

Savantes, 28, Rue Serpente, Paris, France. 

Books in sets. (Items 126.) Stanley O. Bezanson, 
32 Ames Building, 1 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
Books on the archaeology, history, topography and 
antiquities of Kent. (No. 514; Items 438.) Francis 
Edwards, Ltd., 83, High St., Marylebone, London, 

W. 1, England. 


HENRY GEORGE & BARRON 


16-20 Farringdon Avenue 
LONDON, E.C.4. ENGLAND 


Export Booksellers and Jobbers. 
Library and University Agents. 

First Editions obtained on Publication 
and to order. 

We are fully equipped to handle your 
British business, 

Write for terms. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


Autographed Letters and Manuscripts of 


American and 
English 
Authors 


Specially wanted at all times: 
Poe, Harte, Mark Twain, Cabell, Stevenson, 
Conrad, Crane, Hardy, Barrie, Dreiser 


HARRY STONE 
24 East 58th Street New York City 


EXTRA BINDING AT THE 
LAKESIDE PRESS is primarily 
for those who have books worthy 
of binding foralltime. Structureis 
our first consideration. We use 
specially tanned leather and bind 
with the strength and lasting qual- 
ity of fifteenth century work. Our 
design and decoration are under 
Mr. Alfred deSauty. The Lakeside 
Press, R. R. DONNELLEY & 
SONS COMPANY, Chicago, III. 
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The Weekly Book Exchange 


How to use “Books Wanted” and ‘For Sale’? 


“ERMS: Under “Books Wanted” (a service 

for booktrade only) 15c. a line to subscribers, 

no charge for address; to non-subscribers, 20c. 
a line, charge for address. 

Under “Books for Sale” (not restricted) 15c. 
a line to subscribers, 20c. to non-subscribers. 
“Surplus Stock” 25c. a line. All other classifica- 
tions 20c. a line. Bills rendered monthly. 


Se 


Write plainly on one side of paper. The Weekly 
is not responsible for typographical errors. Illeg- 


BOOKS WANTED 


Apair Bx. Co., 531 W. Superior, DuLutTH, MINN. 

Field Book of American Birds and Their Music. 
Mathews. 

Bird Friends. Grafton. 

Color Key to American Birds; Bird Life. 





Chap- 


man. 
Common Rocks-Minerals. Fairbanks. 
Days and Ways of the Vigilantes of Montana. 
Nathaniel Pitt Langford. 





Atcove, 542 Ramona St., Pato Ato, CAL. 


Eugene O’Neill. All ists, ltd. and trade. 
Cabell. Lineage of Litchfield. 

Grahame, Kenneth. Wind in the Willows. 
Jeffers, Robinson. Tamar. Ist. 

Mansfield, Katherine. Any items. 
Curiosa; Catalogues. 

English catalogues wanted. 





A.LpINE Bx. Suop, 222 S. 17TH St., PHILA. 
The Post and the Paddock. “The Druid. 
Manxman. Caine. Ist ed. 

Tramping Methodist. Kaye-Smith. Ist ed. 

Please quote fine copies of 1st eds. of Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Thoreau, Emerson, Bry- 
ant, etc. 





ALTMAN BK. Service, 45 W. 45TH Sr., N. Y. 

Harvard Classics. 

Casanova’s Memoirs. Complete. a 

Please quote on all standard and limited editions 
of sets of authors. 





Pup’n Soc., 1107 McGee Sr., 


Kansas City, Mo. 

The Cottonwood’s Story. 
In Old Quivera. Margaret Hill McCarter. 
Virginia Cousins. Goode. 
Passing of the Empires. Maspero. 
Why Believe It? Pierson. 
Biblical Illustrator. Vol 3 of Psalms; Vol. 2 of 

Isaiah; Index Vol. 


AMER. Bap. 





Arcuway BK. Store, 319 Pike, SEATTLE, WASH. 


U. S. Official Pictures of World War. Wm. E. 
Morse and Jas. C. Russell. 





Arconaut Bx. Store, 2790 Mission St., San 
FRANCISCO 
Jay Gould. Anything relating to parentage and 
early life. 






The Publishers’ Weekly 


ible “wants” ignored. Each title must begin on a 
separate line except grouped titles by one author, 
Objectionable books excluded when noted. 


af 
_ In answering, state edition, condition and price 
including transportation. 
Give your name and address. 
Credit responsibility of advertisers is not guar- 


anteed but space in the columns will be denied 
to dealers who misuse it. 


Arcosy Bx. Store, 45 4TH Ave., New York 


Yantze: Life and Speeches. 

Unpublished Letters A. Lincoln. 

Other Lincoln autographed material. 

mete Clipper Ships. Howe & Matthews. 2 
vols. 





Arcus Bx. Suop, 333 S. DearBorn Sr., CHIcaco 


Lacon. Colton. Ed. pub. Winston; Funk Wag- 
nalls; and Carney; any of these will be satis- 
factory. 

The Puppet Master. Robert Nathan. Ist ed. 

Celtic Druids. 

In the Track of the Trades. Freeman. 

Bennett. The Red Blooded. 

Hecht, Ben. The Florentine Dagger. 

Franck, Harry. Vagabond Journey Around the 
World. ist ed. 

Dorgeles, Roland. Saint Magliore. 





Art Stupio Press, 15 W. 44TH St., New York 


Musk, Hasheesh and Blood. 

Any books by Dr. Stekel. 

The Lay of Maldoror. 

100 Merry Talse. Arthur Machen. 

40 Immortals. De Casseres. 

Casanova in French. 

Books or etchings by Philicien Rops. 

Sir Richard F. Burton. Ist eds. 

Thomas Hardy. 21 vols. 

Autographed Letters of Woodrow Wilson. 

Autographed Letters of Harding as Pres. 

Ist eds. of Roosevelt. 

Goya the Fool. 

Abnormal Behavior. Sands. 

Straparolla. Set. 

Any early American books, letters or manuscripts 
pub. before 1800. Urgent. Cash with order. 

Hand-book Climatology. Tr. Ward. 

Satyricon of Petronius. 2 vols. Firebaugh tr. 

Astra Kastra. 

Longfellow. Ist eds. 

Lowell. Ist eds. 

Emerson. Ist eds. 

Thoreau. Ist eds. 

Wm. Cullen Bryant. Ist eds. 

Histor yof Mormonism. 

Any books on Druidism. 


Assoc. STUDENTS STORE, BERKELEY, CAL. . 


Kelly. Bears I Have Met and Others. Drexel 
Biddle. 

Dirichlet. Vorlesungen uber Zatlentheorie. Braun- 
schweig. 





ebruary 2, 1929 
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Travel Books 





Distribute This Catalog 


INTERESTING BOOKS 


ON 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


A selected list of about 150 titles of the 
best new books and the best standard 
books that deal with travel to Europe. 
This list is a booklet 434 x 7% inches in 
size, contains 24 pages and mails for one 
cent. It is attractively printed on fine 
grade paper, and is illustrated. 


It contains such classifications as:— 


TRAVELERS’ POCKET COMPAN- 
IONS. Guide Books, etc. 
CHARTING YOUR ROUTE 
BACKGROUND BOOKS 

PARIS 

FRANCE 

LONDON AND THE THAMES 
BOOKS ON BRITAIN 

ITALY AND HER ISLANDS 


SPAIN 

GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND 
MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 
TRAVELERS’ TALES 


Together with some interesting notes for 
the person who plans to travel abroad. 


This booklet is good for the season—it 


is also good for a year. 


This list will be ready for shipment 
February 15th* from New York. It 
will be in your hands for distribution 
during March, April and May—the 
months when the lure of travel books 
and the general promotion of travel is 
going on. 
* So you must order now. 


Quantity Rates 


100 copies . 
230. =O 


. $3.00 


6.00 tian 


500 copies .. . $11.00 


1000 copies . . $15.00 


12.50 5000 “ . 50.00 


Including Your Imprint 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 





62 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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| 
In This Issue 


BEFORE THE TRAVELERS START by Howard C.. Lewis pire ae, 
Howard Lewis draws a picture of what takes place m the Sales Conference. 
The salesman’s preparation in these conferences is nothing tf not thorough. 
No longer does the salesman bid farewell to family and friends, gather a few 
samples hurriedly and plunge on his trip after a hasty inspection of the printed 
announcement list. 


AMERICAN Books IN Europe by H. A. Horwood . 


Mr. Horwood started last week on his selling trip and will be in Northern 
Germany in March. He will then go to the Low Countries, spend the summer 
in Scandinavian book centers and by late fall he will be in Italy, the Riviera 
and back to Paris. 


ETIQUETTE FOR Buyers by Helen Moran . 


If the traveler asks you out to lunch, the chances are at least even that he 
isn’t trying to induce you to quadruple your order. 


THE MAKING OF A Book by Joseph Anthony 
Wuo’s WHo AMONG THE TRAVELERS . 
DIRECTORY OF [TRAVELING SALESMEN IN THE BOOKTRADE 


DEPARTMENT STORES HAviING Book SECTIONS 
OLD AND Rare Books 


Bookmaking Department 


ARTHUR W. RUSHMORE 





BEATRICE L. Weihie<Pcalinddeli ER by Freda M elcher 
THE MACHINE IN Book ComposiTIon by Paul Beaujon . 


Forthcoming Issues 


& & & Ruth Brown Park, the author of “Selling Religious Books.” Charles \. 
“Bookshops : How to Run Them” which Ferguson of Doubleday, Doran and Gilbert 
appeared serially in the Publishers Weekly Loveland of Henry Holt are among thi 
and was published i in book form by Double- other contributors to this issue. & % “ 
day, Doran, is now in London. She has 
written a series of very shrewd and observ- 
ing articles for the I ‘eekly on “Lessons THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
from London Bookshops.” In these she The American Booktrade Journal 
tells what the American bookseller can 
learn from his English cousin about win- Eprrors 
dow display, price tickets, hand lettered , 
signs, etc. This series starts in next week’s R. R. BowKER FREDERIC MELCHER 
issue, & & % Mitprep C. SMitH 
| 
ong 


HAckE! 
& sw J Mary Hastings Bradley, who is JostaH TITZELL ALice P, Hac 


herself the author of three books on Africa, Circulation ALBERT R. CRONE 
has compiled for the Publishers Weekly a Advertising Louts C, GREENE 
list of books on Africa. & % &% Busmess Manager  JouHN A, Hoven 


%& S& & On February 16 we shall issue $5 a year I5c. a copy 
our annual Religious Book Number. Wilbur 

Hugh Davies of The Pilgrim Press has 62 West 45th Street 
written for this number an article called New York City 





